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COURTROOM ORATORY OF THE 
PIONEER PERIOD 


*BY FRANCES MCCURDY 


A story, popular in the pioneer period of Missouri, concerned the 
mode of burying lawyers. A gentleman who complained of the 
expense of burying a relative who was an attorney was told by a 
friend that lawyers were never buried in the city where he lived. 
They were simply laid out at night in a room with the window open 
and the door locked, and next morning they were always gone. 
To the gentleman’s amazed question of what happened, the friend 
answered that he did not know exactly, but there was always a 
strong smell of brimstone in the room the next morning.! 

Despite the verbal attacks on members of the bar, Missourians 
held lawvers in high esteem. An old saying in Missouri was that if a 
family had several sons, they guided the dullest toward preaching 
and sent the brightest to study with a lawyer. Lawvers dominated 
the legislature, represented the citizens in Congress, held many of 
the state executive offices, and served as spokesmen for their less 
articulate fellows on special occasions. Pioneer Missourians traveled 
miles over rough roads to attend the court sessions to see the judges 
and hear the lawvers plead. By their frequent attendance at the 
trials, Missourians became thoroughly familiar with procedure; and 
that many of them could have served capably as judge or attorney 
if they had had the opportunity is borne out by the comment of a 
New England visitor who was “perfectly astonished” at the ability 
of a Missouri farmer who acted as defense lawyer in an extra-legal 
trail on board a river boat.* 

Everything about the courts interested Missourians, but the 
high point of the sessions was the oratorical display. Men treasured 
the memory of stirring forensic pleas, as did James Williams, an 
early settler, who sixty years later recalled walking to court to hear 
the “matchless oratory” of Alexander Doniphan,*® a Liberty, Mo., 
lawyer and also a hero of the Mexican War. To Missourians the 


*Mrs. Frances McCurdy, Ph.D., is an assistant professor of speech at the University of 
Missouri. 


‘Jefferson City Jeflerson Inquirer, June 12, 1847, 3. 

2Otis Adams, “St. Louis in 1849," Bulletin of the Missourt Historical Society, V1, 3 (April, 
1950), 372. 

James Williams, Seventy-live Years on the Border (Kansas City, Missouri, 1912), 30-31. 
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terms /awyer and speechmaker were almost synonomous. In the 
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French and Spanish era, orator had been the word used to designate 
a petitioner ina suit, and as late as 1819, attorneys in Missouri 
called themselves orators Vhough their use of the word was not 
intended to indicate eloquence, the lawyers’ superiority in speech- 


making was generally acknowledged—and sometimes feared. 


The Missouri lawyer made his pleas in no paneled courtroom. 
As late as 1841 the court at Springfield, Missouri, convened in the 
shade of a tree on the bank of a stream.® The earliest courthouse in 
St. Louis was a tavern on the river bank; the second, an old fort on 
a hill; the third, a little one-story frame house on the west side of 
Third Street; and not until 1827 did the people of the principal city 
in the state build a courthouse.® In| Montgomery County a log 
house served as a combination courtroom and jail, and when it was 
not in use as a temple of justice, it sheltered sheep.’ In Gasconade 
County Judge David Waldo held court in a one-room log house in 
which all the inhabitants ate and slept. Judge Waldo, also a lumber- 
man, physician, soldier, justice of the peace, sheriff and postmaster, 
would wait until the table was cleared of food, take his seat in 
an old-fashioned split-bottomed chair, and conduct the county's 
legal affairs.> 

Witnesses and visitors were as lacking in decorum as the legal 
chambers were deficient in furnishings. A contemporary observed 


‘ 


that when court convened, scenes ‘‘often occurred to make Dame 
Justice smile.” The description of a courtroom said to be typical 
of the West told how frontier spectators whistled, cracked walnuts 
on the old-fashioned stove, and whittled away at the tables and 
chairs. One man in the audience, “. . . a double-fisted fellow 
appeared desirous to get a fight; ‘hell's afloat, and the river's risin’, 
said he, ‘I’m the valler flower of the forest; a flash and a half of 
lightening; a perfect thunder gust, Who wants to fight?’’’!” 


‘Franklin Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser, November 19, 1819, 4. 

Charles Yaney to Mary Bedford, November 28, 1841, Charles Yancy Papers, Western Histori 
il Manuscripts Collection, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

J. Thomas Schart, Wistory of St. Louis City and County, from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Da Including Biographical Sketches of Representative Men (Philadelphia, 1883), Il, L514. 

Mrs. A. H. Drunert, “Historical Spots of Montgomery County,” The Missourt Historica 
Review, XIX, 1 (October, 1924), 155. 

‘Scharf, History of St. 1 . BH, 1813 


‘Columbia Missouri Intelligencer and Boon's Lick Advertiser, August 16, 1834, 1. 





Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, July 23, 1842, 1. The writer of the article gives thie 
names of the judge of the court as Judge Coalter. John D. Coalter, brother-in-law of Hamilton 


Gamble, was a circuit judge of the pioneer period. This scene may have occurred in his courtroom 
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Holding Court in Pioneer Missouri 


The behavior and appearance of lawyers and justices added 
little to the dignity of the court. Unkempt young lawyers rolling 
quids of tobacco in their mouths and justices half intoxicated or 
snoring on the bench were no rarity. Lawyers had a reputation for 
carelessness in appearance. Timothy Flint, an early missionary in 
Missouri, thought attorneys affected ‘‘meanness and slovenliness in 
dress”” in order to appear democratic."' Flint may have been 
partially correct, but the lack of sartorial elegance probably resulted 
more from the extreme difficulty of maintaining neatness and 
cleanliness on the frontier than from affectation. The practice of 
the pioneer lawyer was not concentrated in a single town; he 
followed a circuit of court terms generally held at weekly intervals 
in the various counties. Men who traveled on horseback from one 
county to another, swam swollen streams, and slept on the prairie 
did not find it easy to appear freshly shaven and cleanly dressed. 
Charles Yancy, Springfheld Circuit Judge in 1840 who traveled the 

Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, Passed in Occasional Residences and 
Journeyings in the Valley of the Mississippi, from Piltsburg and the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, 


and from Florida to the Spanish Frontier; in a Series of Letters to the Reverend James Flint, of Salem, 
Vassachuselts (Boston, 1826), 51. 
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Southwest district, wrote his wife on one occasion that he had 
ridden the twenty miles from Carthage to Neosho with a storm of 
wind and rain blowing in his face all the way.'® At other times he 
spoke of having to swim rapid streams swelled to flood proportions 
by spring or fall rains. Even under these conditions, not many 
attorneys were as careless as William Campbell, a St. Louis news- 
paperman and state senator, who reportedly changed his shirt and 
shaved only once a month, but few of them could appear in court 
immaculately dressed." 

Such details did not disturb pioneer Missourians who were more 
apt to condemn a man for being a “kid-gloved, silk-stockinged 
fellow’ than for tack of a clean shirt. They accepted conditions as 
they were and enjoved evervthing about the trials, even the noise 
and contusion. 


They relished the contlicts between judges and lawyers. The 
dispute between Fayette lawyer, John B. Clark and the judge, when 
Clark was a voung attorney trying a case in his brother’s court, was 
of especial interest to them. Clark had annoyed the judge by his 
repeated objections to the statements of opposing counsel and when 
he was ordered to stop the interruptions, refused to obey. Then 
followed a. stirring’ scene. The judge ordered his obstreperous 
younger brother jailed; an associate justice pleaded for a reversal of 
the order; the judge wept and rescinded the decree; and the crowd, 
delighting in the drama, also wept." 


Lawyers customarily made pleas to juries in circuit and criminal 
court since early law provided that disputants could demand a jury 
in any case involving $100 or more.’ After statehood, a litigant 
could demand a jury of six men for even a justice court if he chose 
to advance twenty-five cents for each juror."” Skill in appealing to 
jurors thus became highly important to the success of attorneys. 
Learning the desires and prejudices of each man on the jury, 
successful pleaders, such as Henry Vorhis of Buchanan County, 
placed themselves close to the jury boxes and spoke to each man by 


Charles Yancy to his wife, May 4, 1852, Yancey Papers. 

W.V.N. Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, with an Appendix, Containing 
Biographical Sketches of Nearly All of the Judges and Lawyers Who Have Passed Away. ... (St. Louis, 
IS7S), O5 

‘Thomas Shackelford, “Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar of Central Missouri,’ The 
History of the Bench and Bar of Missouri, \. J. D. Stewart, editor (St. Louis, ISOS), 396-98. 

Laws of a General and Public Nature, 1, 5, cited in William Francis English, The Pioneer 
Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri (Columbia, Missouri, 1947), 49. 


English, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist, 117 
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name as if they relied solely on his decision for justice.'7 John B. 
Clark ignored the principles of law, but learned the history of every 
man on the jury, his associations, likes and dislikes, and his pecu- 
liarities of temperament, and based his case on that knowledge." 
The outstanding strength of the pioneer lawyer lay in his ability to 
stir his listeners to anger, laughter, or tears. 

The appeal to prejudices was amply illustrated in the trial of the 
slander suit brought in 1849 by James Birch, a pioneer lawyer and 
politician, against his political enemy, Thomas Hart Benton. Dur- 
ing a heated campaign for a senatorial seat, Benton had allegedly 
said ina public speech at Liberty that Birch had beaten his wife and 
knocked out two of her teeth when she objected to his illicit associa- 
tion with a Negro woman. On another occasion, Benton had likened 
Mr. Birch, appointed to the State Supreme Court in 1850, to a 
sheep-killing cur dog. The resulting trial brought several of the 
most prominent lawyers in the state into the case on one side or the 
other. The opening plea, made by plaintiff's counsel, complimented 
the intelligence of the jury and eulogized Mr. Birch. A Benton 
lawyer followed with a vitriolic denunciation of the plaintiff; he was 
in turn succeeded by other attorneys who discussed the Missouri 
Compromise, the Mexican War, and Andrew Jackson, but accord- 
ing toa contemporary, said nothing about the facts in the case. The 
popular Waldo Johnson, St. Clair County lawyer and_ judge, 
defended Benton with a phillipic against the plaintiff, a vindication 
of free speech, free press, and personal liberty, an outery against the 
Uncle Tom's Cabin reasoning of his opponents, and an appeal to the 
jury to find against the plaintiff for wasting their valuable time. 
So eloquent was he that a man in the crowd of spectators rose and 
shouted, “Go it my little Johnson! Rise and Shine, honey; live in 
the milk and die in the cream!" However, the concluding speech of 
Birch’s lawver with its tearful appeal to the jury to consider how 
countless posterity would suffer from such defamation of character 
together with the excited political opinion of the day moved the 
jury to award damages of five thousand dollars to the plaintiff. 
A lawyer present at the trial declared that he could not remember 
any reference to evidence or instructions." 

"Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar, 497. 

sShackelford, “Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar,” 396-98. 


¥Banton G. Boone, “A Cause Celebre— Birch vs. Benton,"’ Stewart, History of the Bench and 
Bar, 377-83. 
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Lawyers found emotional appeals equally effective in discredit- 
ing witnesses against their clients. Some of them excelled in ability 
to frighten opposing witnesses until their testimony was worthless. 
The highly respected Henry 
Geyer, U. S. Senator in 1851, 
had a reputation for being ruth- 
less and on at least one occasion 
narrowly escaped a canning for 
his courtroom tactics. Skilled in 
use of ridicule, he won an impor- 
tant case by discrediting a 
witness for attempting to invent 
a perpetual motion machine.” 
The invention had nothing to do 
with the guilt or innocence of 
Geyer’s. client, but jurors 
refused to take seriously the 
words of a witness who had been 
made to appear so absurd. 

Tears for the wrongs done a 





client served some attorneys 
more effectively than the facts 
Stevens, Missouri The Center State served their opponents. ‘‘Bel- 
Henry S. Geyer lowing”’ in court was considered 
improper; but when a lawyer 
could move jurors to tears, favorable verdicts often followed. So 
sympathetic was John B. Clark with his clients that he wept over 
the value of a horse as freely as over murder.” Another lawyer 
whose tears ‘‘flowed as freely as water from a fountain head”’ was 
John Brickey. At one time he represented a client who sought to 
retain possession of a horse that he had bought in the full knowledge 
that it had been stolen. Brickey’s client was a poor man with 
eight children. The owner of the horse was a well-to-do doctor. 
Brickey, at one time state representative from Washington County, 
made no effort to deny the evidence, but closed his defense with the 
tearful plea: 
*®John F. Darby, Recollections of Many Prominent People Whom I Have Known, and of Events, 


Especially Those Relating to the History of St. Louis—During the First Half of the Present Century 
(St. Louis, 1880), 371-73. 


“James O. Broadhead, ‘Reminiscences of Fifty-Five Years of Practice,’’ Stewart, History of 
the Bench and Bar, 17. 


2J hid. 
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Gentlemen of the Jury! Will you take from poor Coatjohn 
his only horse, and his only means of making bread for his poor 
starving children, and hand it over to this rich Shylock, who has 
not a child in this world, though able to support a hundred? 
No gentlemen, you cannot do it, God, forbid! 


As Brickey sat down sobbing as if his heart would break, the doctor’s 
lawyer glanced at the jury, saw them wiping away their tears, and 
whispered to his client that both the horse and case were lost.” 


Audiences which wept over a horse also delighted in hearing 
lawyers flay each other with sarcasm and invective. Adroitly and 
mercilessly, attorneys denounced adversaries as evil and malicious. 
Typical was the attack made by James Birch upon opposing counsel 
as “‘an early renegade of connubial felicity, the underlooking 
swindler, and the kicked and insulted cheating black-leg.’’* Law- 
yers accused the opposition of the three most reprehensible crimes 
that a Missourian could think of: lying, cheating, and cohabiting 
with Negroes. Victims of the attacks occasionally retaliated by 
challenging their denouncers to duels or by waiting outside the 
courtroom door with a horsewhip. A resourceful Missourian of some 
prominence at the bar devised a method of avoiding such retalia- 
tion. He would recite his abhorrence of a whole catalogue of crimes 
as he discussed opposing counsel or client, yet he never actually 
accused anyone of committing these heinous offenses. If a man 
protested against such association with guilt, the lawyer declared 
that he had only been stating his aversion of the enumerated sins.” 


Pioneer Missourians were disarmed by such a defense. They 
applauded strategy inside or outside the courtroom. William B. 
Napton, Howard County lawyer and judge of the Supreme Court in 
1849, commented on the exceeding fondness of the lawyer for special 
pleading and the readiness of the public to praise the man who 
nonsuited his opponent, quashed a writ, or succeeded on a demurrer. 
Such a man received more praise than did the advocate who suc- 
ceeded on the merits of the case.”* Lawyers recognized that selection 
of the points to be proved and detection of weaknesses in an oppo- 
nent’s argument were as valuable as oratorical brilliance in winning 


Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar, 102-3. 
21Fayette, The Western Monitor, October 24, 1829, 2. 
2*Shackelford, ‘‘Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar,”’ 395. 


*William B. Napton, ‘‘Notebooks” cited in English, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist, 97. 
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cases. A contemporary asserted that “Strategy was worth more 
than book larnin’ and diplomacy was at a premium.’”’”? 

This tendency was illustrated by Reece Hughes’ defense of a man 
accused of tampering with property lines. Hughes, of Pettis County, 
made no pretensions to knowledge of the science of law, but 
depended on droll wit for his legal victories. The plaintiff's lawyer 
argued that the defendant had repeatedly “inched” the bottom rail 
of a fence over onto his neighbor's land until he had gained an extra 
acre. Hughes answered that an act of God had made his client 
cross-eyed; hence any encroachment was an honest mistake. 
Further, he pointed out to the jury, his client would never have 
thought of such a scheme; only a smart lawyer like opposing counsel 
would have conceived of such a crooked way to acquire land.* 

An equally ingenious plea influenced the decision in a suit for the 
refund of money paid for a horse. When the lawyer for the plaintiff 
argued that the horse guaranteed to be sound had sickened and died 
on his client’s hands, the defending lawyer replied: 


Gentlemen of the jury, is there a particle of evidence to show 
that the horse died on plaintiff's hands. . . . The court has 
instructed you that unless you find that the allegations of the 
petition are sustained by the evidence, you must find for the 
defendant. The evidence shows that the horse died lying on the 
ground in the stable lot, while the defendant was gathering corn 
in a field, and, I presume, had his hands with him. . . .” 


Although many lawyers in the pioneer period relied heavily on 
strategy and pathetic appeals, others placed their principal trust in 
logic and precedent. Hamilton Gamble, St. Louis attorney, who was 
to served as provisional governor of the state from 1861 until his 
death in 1864, made no particular pretensions to oratorical skill, 
but relied on clear, concise, and correct statement of facts for 
success in court. Gamble was slow in enunciation and often hesitant 
in his choice of words, but he had the ability to make himself clearly 
understood by judge and jury.* At one time when he opposed the 
eloquent Uriel Wright, St. Louis criminal lawyer, in a suit where a 
verdict for Wright's client would have ruined the little college that 
Gamble defended, he trusted wholly to clear statement of fact. 


27Charles McAfee, “Riding the Circuits in Southwest Missouri,’’ Stewart, History of the Bench 
and Bar, 75. 

*Henry Lamm, “The Pettis Bar,’’ Stewart, History of the Bench and Bar, 368-69. 

*/hid., 370. 


%®Ray, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar, 290. 
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Wright had made a passionate appeal to the emotions, but Gamble 
merely produced an instruction not more than five lines in length 
and the case was at an end.*! 

Abiel Leonard, who came West a poor man and molded himself 
into a success, was another lawyer of note who had “no graces of 
elocution,”’ “‘nothing especially pleasing in his voice or gesture,” 
but who “‘wielded great power 
by his masterly logic.’’ A friend 
who knew him well as a lawyer 
said that in listening to him, the 
hearer “‘lost sight of the man and 
his imperfections as a mere 
orator” and found his attention 
riveted on the argument and 
depth of reasoning.” These men 
and others like them excelled at 
the bar because they knew legal 
principles and precedents and 
reasoned clearly and _ logically. 

Clarity of arguments unfor- 
tunately did not extend to legal 
terminology. Critics frequently 
attacked the obscurity of legal 
language. <A satirist declared 
that a lawyer could never say 





Krauthoff, “Supreme Court of Missouri” 
simply, ‘““Tom strikes Dick with diet Lecuaed 
a rattan as big as your little 


finger’; instead he must cloud his meaning with legal jargon as: 


And whereas the said Thomas, at the said Providence, in the 
year and day aforesaid, in and upon the body of the said 
Richard, in the peace of God and the State then and there being, 
did make a most violent assault and afflicted a great many and 
divers blows, kicks, cuffs. . . .* 


Proponents of legislative bills to simplify legal language argued 
that deliberate misrepresentation known to the court as such had 
been practiced through demurrers, nonsuits, and the ‘‘muddy mass 
of barbarous Latin and Norman French” used by lawyers.*! Law- 


31St. Louis Missouri Republican, February 5, 1864, 4. 
Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar, 364. 
%Palmyra The Missouri Whig, November 6, 1845, 1. 
“Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, February 28, 1845, 3. 
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vers, on the other hand defended legal terms as so firmly imbedded 
in precedent and statute that change was impossible. 


Though lawyers used words confusing to laymen in drawing up 
briefs and conducting trials, they often exhibited an excellent 
command of language in their addresses to juries. Vivid and well- 
sustained figures of speech, Biblical allusions, apt anecdote, irony, 
and sarcasm characterized the pleas of pioneer attorneys. Despite 
Timothy Flint’s comment that the “fruit of classical taste and 
discipline,” “the happy arrangement and choice of words” were 
thrown away on juries in Missouri where “noise and flourish were 
generally mistaken for sense and reason,’’* eloquent attorneys used 
and listeners delighted in well-chosen figures and appropriate illus- 
trations. Even in crude courtrooms among tobacco-chewing lawyers 
and slovenly dressed judges, the language was often chaste and 
formal. The personal letters of pioneer lawyers show their tendency 
to formality. For example, Charles Yancy, in a letter to the young 
lady who was later to become his wife, spoke of the electioneering 
activities that he had observed as ‘“‘base and shameless intrigues of 
unprincipled demagogues’’; and of men who drank too much as 
“exhibiting disgusting bestiality’’ and ‘‘worshiping at the shrine of 
Bacchus.’ A judge, pronouncing a sentence of death, admonished 
the condemned men: 

Lay not the flattering unction to your souls that any hope awaits 
you this side the grave—your days are numbered—your sands of 
life are almost run. Let me then urge you to seek for consolation 
and forgiveness in the few days you have yet to live, before the 
throne of him who holds all our destinies in his hands. ... Lay 
bare your hearts—strip them of all falsehood and guile—keep no 
black memorial harbored there, if you wish to render them 
acceptable to the God of Truth, Justice and Mercy.” 


In figurative language, judges and lawyers spoke of the ‘‘thres- 
hold of usefulness,” the “spring of life,’ ‘budding manhood,” ‘“‘the 
bright cup of expectation struck from the lips of adoring friends,” 
“the pathway chosen,” ‘‘the call of sympathy and humanity.” 
They cried out that the land was ‘‘smoking with the blood of the 
innocent.” James Rollins, Columbia lawyer and Congressman from 
1860 to 1864, pleaded for the life of a client with “‘You may destroy 
"—aPlint, Recollections, 184-85. 

*Charles Yancy to Mary Bedford, November 28, 1841, Yancy Papers. 


“Jefferson City Jeffersonian Republican, June 12, 1841, 2; St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, 
June 2, 1841, 2. 
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the life of the sprig of growing green, but alas, no power on earth 
can restore life to the withered plant.’ 

Lawyers frequently used colloquial terms; they said “‘him and 
me,” “I done it,”” used figures drawn from river navigation and 
horseback riding.*® They warned juries that an opposing attorney 
was making a ‘‘waterhaul” or “‘barking up a cold trail.’’ Perhaps 
the attorneys occasionally employed the terms for effect, but often 
they were expressing themselves in the only way they knew. Their 
ignorance sometimes became a topic of ridicule among their better 
educated colleagues, as did that of a lawyer who attempted to 
discredit a witness by showing that he was a foreigner. Confusing 
nationality and country, the attorney demanded that the witness 
tell the jury when he left Dane to the great amusement of Missour- 
ians who knew better.“ 

Pioneer lawyers considered delivery important. At one time 
they had imitated the sharp, barking speech used so successfully by 
Edward Hempstead, first Congressman from west of the Mississippi 
who represented the Missouri Territory, 1811-1814. Later the 
admiration for Uriel Wright, called the Prentiss of Missouri, made 
his delivery the model for attorneys. If a contemporary’s account 
can be believed, Wright was a worthy example: 

He copied from no one and imitated no one; his gesticulation 
was free, easy and graceful, and his words flowed from his lips 
like a gentle placid stream without a ripple. His voice was clear 
and musical, and he could modulate it at will; his enunciation 
was distinct, and never sharp or boisterous; his invective 
sharp, scathing, and witty, but never gross or abrupt. . . .*! 
Not all lawyers matched him in skill. Practitioners of legal 

oratory in the pioneer period followed no single pattern. They 
sought to find the method that would win favorable verdicts. 
Characteristically, they relied upon wit, strategy, and emotional 
appeals in their pleas to juries. Skill in speechmaking was a valuable 
asset for them, but it was not indispensable. Some compensated 
for its lack by superiority in research or ability to draw better briefs 
than their contemporaries. Most of all they found a knowledge of 
human nature useful, and successful Missouri lawyers excelled in 
understanding of their fellow men. 


38Shackelford, ‘‘Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar,”’ 398. 
39%F lint, Recollections, 51. 

“Bay, Reminiscences of the Bench and Bar, 6A. 

‘fbid., 504. 








JOURNAL OF THE CIVIL WAR IN MISSOURI: 
1861, HENRY MARTYN CHEAVENS 


EDITED BY VIRGINIA EASLEY* 


When the guns at Fort Sumter announced the opening of the 
Civil War the border states faced the painful question of whether to 
attempt to maintain a neutral status or to join either the Northern 
or Southern cause. The situation confronting Missouri was a 
difficult one. Sympathies were divided both north and south among 
the residents. Ultimately the majority of the Missourians voted to 
remain in the Union. Despite this, many loyal Southerners, includ- 
ing former Governors Claiborne F. Jackson and Sterling Price, 
former Lieutenant Governor Thomas C. Reynolds, former United 
States Senator David R. Atchison and others, formed a secessionist 
government in Missouri which was accepted into the Confederacy 
on November 28, 1861. 

As early as May 18, 1861, the Confederate headquarters at 
Jefferson City dispatched a general order placing the Missouri State 
Guard, with Major General Sterling Price in command, at the 
disposal of the Southern interests. Appeals for volunteers were 
issued. Southern confidence and enthusiasm ran high and 50,000 
men were promised. Yet after six months only 5,000 had answered 
the call. General Price wondered what had happened to the 50,000 
who “resented the outrages’” committed against Missouri by the 
federal government. He urged all, of whatever profession, to leave 
their work and join the army. 


Henry Martyn Cheavens, a school teacher in Boone County, 
was one of those who answered Price’s plea. Cheavens was born in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on April 8, 1830. His family moved to 
Alton, Illinois, about 1836 and to St. Louis in 1841. He entered 
Yale University as a sophomore in 1847 and attended for two years, 
until illness forced him to leave. In 1850 he entered Amherst College 
in Massachusetts, and earned his B.A. degree in 1852. Between 
1852 and 1854 he taught school in Jacksonville, Illinois, and Boone 
County, Missouri. In 1854 he went to St. Paul, Minnesota, to 


*Virginia Easley, great granddaughter of Henry Martyn Cheavens, is a recent graduate of the 
University of Missouri. Awarded a Fulbright Scholarship in September, 1961 she is at present 
studying in Erlangen, Germany. In September, 1962 she will begin work under a Woodrow Wilson 
Scholarship at the University of California at Berkeley toward advanced degrees in history. 
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become a high school principal and‘later returned to Boone County 
to teach in various schools until 1861. In the spring of 1861 he 
joined the Confederate Army and in the course of the war took part 
in guerilla actions, the Battle of 
Carthage, and the Battle of 
Wilson’s Creek, where he was 
wounded. He was then taken 
home to Boone County and 
hidden in the attic of the house 
of a confederate supporter, 
Philip Self, while convalescing. 
It was during this time that 
Cheavens wrote the journal 
which is reproduced here. 

When his wound healed, 
Cheavens found himself facing 
compliance with provisional 
Governor Hamilton Gamble’s 
proclamation ordering all men 
within the state to enlist in the 
state militia and fight for the 
Union. To avoid this, he joined 

Courtesy Virginia Easley a group of Confederate guerillas 

Henry Martyn Cheavens operating in central Missouri. 

He later decided to join Con- 

federate General Price’s army, but on his way south he was captured 

and imprisoned in Springfield and St. Louis. Shipped east, he 

participated in a prisoner exchange and later took part in the seige 
of Vicksburg. ; 

After the war, Cheavens entered St. Louis Medical College and 
upon obtaining his M.D. degree, married Sallie Ann Self in Boone 
County on June 17, 1866. There he practiced medicine and taught 
school until his death on May 13, 1920. 

While Cheavens’ journal adds little to our knowledge of the 
tactics and strategy employed by the armies engaged in the Civil 
War, it has particular value because of its description of the intimate 
activities of a man in the ranks. Official reports may describe the 
broad scope of war, but personal notes and recollections such as 
those found in Cheavens’ journal are the best means of gaining an 
appreciation of a soldier’s ideas, his yearnings, his fears and his 
motivations. It should be remembered, however, that Cheavens 
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compiled his journal not in the heat of battle, but at his leisure while 
recuperating from wounds when events had mellowed in memory. 

The original text of the journal is reproduced below with changes 
in spelling and punctuation only where needed for clarity. 


JOURNAL OF THE WAR—1861 


On Sunday, June 16, started from Ashland! at 9 o’clock. Dined 
at 1 at Hinkston, at 2 went through Columbia', the ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs. Got to Rocheport! at 7 p.m. Crossed and 
camped 6 miles east of Boonville.? Slept well in a wagon, at 3 arose. 
After a hasty breakfast ordered to town, then to office, then to N 
side river, where, at 8 a.m., we heard the cannon firing. After some 
time went home; camped at Fair Grounds. Tuesday reached home 
in a heavy rain. 

Wednesday 80 men started [by] horse for Jackson’s* army. I got 
a horse from Fielding Nichols. We camped 6 miles beyond Columbia 
and were joined in Thursday by Col. Burnbridge.* Here all but 25 
went back. About 12 we came to within 1! miles of Fayette,® where 
850 lowas were encamped. Some of our men went in and found out 
how it was. Capt. McIntyre’ was 2 miles back of us, and Burn- 
bridge in the rear.of him, but we did nothing. 

As the sun set, we went in as they went out. We received the 
acclamations of the people, who seemed rejoiced to see us. We rode 
on till 1, when we stopped at Col. Con Jackson’s,’ remained till 
daylight, then crossed the river immediately after McIntyre’s men. 
Rode till near noon, then W. Strode, Cameron, Curtis, Thompson, 
McGregor, and | stopped at Mr. Thompson's, father-in-law of Wild 
Bill Brown. His son had been taken prisoner at Boonville. Rain 
came up, had to seek shelter in a Doctor’s office. 

Saturday 22 muddy. Came up with Capt. Hick,’ who was 
returning with part of his command. Lost my coat. Got to Waver- 
ly,’ near down a few miles from Lexington.’ Price!’ has gone south 
with his army. All returned except Jo Slate, Cameron, J. Crear, 


!Boone County, Missouri. 

Cooper County, Missouri. 

‘Governor Claiborne F. Jackson of Missouri. 

‘Colonel John Q. Burbridge of Pike County, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 

‘Howard County, Missouri. 

‘Captain Daniel Harrison McIntyre of Callaway County, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 
7Unidentified. 

sUnidentified. 

*Lafayette County, Missouri. 


Major General Sterling Price, Commanding Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 
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D. Blythe, Thompson, McGregor, and I. Also Femel, Wilkinson, 
Am. Leopard. They gave me a white blanket. I got a Mississippi 
rifle and a bowie knife, and started after the army in earnest. Passed 
thro a party of Home Guards. Dined at a good Secessionist. Near 
night it looked much like rain, and we dashed into a barnyard at 
full tilt. Frightened the lady, who took us to be jayhawkers; she 
trembled like a leaf. When she found who we were, and her husband 
came, all was very pleasant. We took the floor for our beds. Next 
day, with a guide part of the way, we got to Warrensburg" by noon, 
where we found soldiers ready to march. We dined, then went out 
to our first camp. , 

Sunday evening slept under a tree. Next morning went on ahead, 
by dinner got up to Gen. Slack’s” division and Gen. Rains’s." 
Cameron, Femel, O’ Rear, Thompson, McGregor, Curtis, and myself 
joined Capt. Jack Stone’s company from Utica, Livingston Co. 
Welles 1st Lieut., Black 2nd, Black Quartermaster. Andy Austin” 
Lieut.-Col. and Bill Major mess in our company. Some swear like 
troopers. Slack’s division cavalry, Reeves Col.,'®© Rose Hill near the 
creek in a bottom. 

Here we were. The rest all went home. Our food was bread and 
beef. Will and Frank May were here in a company from Chille- 
cothe," and Isadore Tucker in a company called the Hellions. The 
next morning at daylight, Tuesday, we started on our march. At 
night nothing was to be seen of Femel or Cameron, nor was till we 
got to Camp Cowskin.'* I helped get water and wood. McGregor’s 
and Curtis’s horses were absent in the morning, but were found 
before noon. I lost my bowie from my belt. Next morning early on 
the march, all day; camped at night by a creek which, tho muddy, 
was sufficiently watery to wash me and a shirt. About 10 o’clock we 
were aroused; many had not résted at all. Horses were saddled, and 
we were ordered to march back, as news had been brought to Gen. 
Rains that we were to help Gen. Price at Butler.” We marched, 
then rested, then counter marched all night, all the following day. 
Many nearly fell from their horses with fatigue. We passed thro 

"Johnson County, Missouri. 

Brigadier General William Y. Slack, 4th Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 

8 Brigadier General James S. Rains, 2nd Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 

“Unidentified. 

‘Unidentified. 

Colonel B. A. Rives, 4th Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 

Livingston County, Missouri. 


8McDonald County, Missouri. 
Bates County, Missouri. 
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Pleasant Gap” in the night. I lost one eve from my spectacles. We 
came to Papinsville,! surrounded the town, crossed the bridge. 
Put our guns facing the bridge. Camped in the bottom. Heavy 
rain during the night; was almost drowned. 

28th travelled all day thro the rain, crossed the Little Osage at 
Ball's Hill. Got a meal about 10 and warmed myself. Am now 
without glasses. Camped on a hill near the Osage. Very uncom- 
fortable so wet. One man shot another, who was buried. 

29th pulled up stakes about 3. All the carpenters were at the 
Marmiton making a bridge or rafts to ferry over. I was sewing all 
day ona tent. In the evening commenced crossing, swam the horses. 
lerried the men and wagons. About dark was over, when the raft 
broke loose and floated down. The majority had to camp on the 
bank of the river in the mud. We kindled a fire and laid down our 
blankets without supper. (Next morning, 30th, | helped to pole up 
the raft and ferry several wagons over. While [I was] doing so, some 
thief stole my white blanket.) We then adjourned to the Prairie, 
where the rest of our boys were. The sun rose pleasantly and dried 
our wet and muddy clothes. During the day | finished our tent and 
stretching it, had the pleasure of a tent for our boys. Many washed. 
All day was occupied in ferrying over. 

Monday, July 1st, finished crossing over. Quartermaster gave 
clothes to those who needed; [I] drew a pair of pants. July 2nd 
marched, camped at Nevada.” My horse was sore backed, caused 
by wet blankets during the rain. Put him in the team and took the 
work horse. Took the diarhhea from eating meat and bread without 
salt. Was placed on picket guard 5 miles from the road. July 3rd 
was with the picket, went to a neighbor’s, got some bread and milk 
for breakfast. Found a company of Confeds. who were about joining 
our army. Returned to camp and reported. Fell in with Major 
Bell,“ who showed me a weed to cure the flux—button head snake 
root. It cured me before night, and has everyone who used it. It 
grows thick on the prairies. During the day came in sight of the 
enemy, which | saw in the morning. Gen Rains thought it the 
enemy. Arrived in the evening at Camp Lamar,” in a pretty 
bottom. Gov. Jackson, Gens. Price, Parsons,” and Clark” already 


~I bid. 

bid, 

2Vernon County, Missouri. 

2Unidentified. 

*Barton County, Missouri. 

*Brigadier General Monroe M. Parsons, 6th Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 
*® Brigadier General John B Clark, 3rd Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 
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Attack of Colonel Sigel’s Division on Confederate Troops at the 
Battle of Carthage 


there. Ran some deer from the bottom. One man dead of fever. 
Cannon boomed on our arrival. Dick Spence came, took his horse, 
which Doc. Doyle had. Doyle had reached us two days before. . . . 


July 4th, Thursday, about noon, we commenced marching. Our 
company was rear guard. We lay in the prairie while our horses 
grazed all evening. At last we arrived at camp.” Usual meals. 
During the night a stampede of horses took place. 

July 5th, Friday, was awaked in the morning very early with 
orders to get into fighting order, as Sige/*® with his men was 
approaching us. 

Hasty breakfast, horses saddled, ammunition distributed. To 
horse, they come, they come. 6 miles in a lope through heat and dust 
till all looked more like Indians than Christians. About 914 we came 
to the edge of a prairie which made a slanting hill to Elk Creek, 
where 1 mile off we saw Sigel and his force. We were soon in line of 
battle, our cannon in the center with the infantry to guard it. 
Cavalry on each flank; Slack on the left, Rains on the right. We 





“Near Carthage, Missouri. 


*Brigadier General Franz Sigel, Ist Division, U. S. A. 
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waited a few moments. I wondered how I could stand it. Boom, 
boom went the enemy’s cannon; the smoke rose, the balls came 
whizzing by our heads, mostly exploding in the air. We soon were 
ordered to take the field and house opposite to our cavalry. Reeves’s 
regiment started; one was shot by a shell before we got to it. The 
fence was plank, and had to be broken down by the guns. We were 
thus in the full range of the enemy in crossing the field. 3 were shot 
by round shot; minies and grape fell short. Our captain fell. When 
we got to the clump of trees, I, with the others, volunteered to 
return for him. | found him lying in the midst of his blood in the 
field, with a strap bound around his wound. A 6 lb. had passed 
through, made a slight flesh wound in the right leg, and killed his 
horse, which lay 20 steps off. Took a piece of flesh off the left leg 
immediately above the 
knee on the lower side, 
not touching the bone. 
He was taken by us to 
the house. In breaking 
the fence, | almost broke 
my nose. We laid him 
on some quilts on the 
floor. The inhabitants 
had fled, leaving their 
breakfast on the table. 
Nicely done. We gave 
him water, and I tight- 
ened the strap so no 
blood could escape. The 
doctor soon came, gave 
him stimulants, but it 
was in vain. He died 
about 3 o'clock. After 
washing [him] and lay- 
War Time Map of Carthage Battle Ground ing him out, I took the 








doctor’s message to the 
house by the creek, and then on to the rest. I found very many 
standing idle and urged them to come on to the fight, but many 
seemed to think that prudence was the better part of valor. I said 
the ambulance would soon be there and left, finding our soldiers all 
along the road between the two creeks, which was a prairie of about 
3 miles wide. | found many of our company, who I got to go with 
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me. We then crossed the second creek, passed along the road thro 
the brush to the town, thro the town, towards the west. As we 
cleared the town, we saw the enemy opposite aiming and touching 
off the cannon at us. We spurred our horses 30 or 40 yards when 
the balls came across where we had just left, one shell striking the 
fence next to which I had been standing. We then passed thro some 
ravines, joined several other companies, and came within 300 yards 
of his guns. Just at dust he fired two vollies at us, going over our 
heads, one shell bursting 20 feet above me. These were the last 
cannonading that night. As we had no general officer than night, we 
gave up the pursuit. 8 of our men were killed, 39 wounded. Our 
ist Lieutenant Welles taken prisoner. 

We returned to a house on the edge of town and, getting a bite 
to eat, lay on the floor, covered with blood, dust, and sweat. My 
feelings then were strange, yet I slept soundly. Rose before day and 
went to our camp nearby, where was a fine spring and plenty of 
oaks for our horses. The enemy lost between 200 and 250 killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoner. 75 were thrown in a big pond.” We 
went a few miles from camp onto the prairie, waited till 3 o'clock, 
then Gens. Ben McCullock*® and Pierce*! were paraded in front of 
the lines and introduced to our men by Gen. Price. Some of our men 
were in town making cannister shot from inch iron bars cut up. We 
camped a few miles farther. Here my nag escaped. An election for 
captain took place, resulting in [the] election of Cooper® for Captain 
in place of Jack Stone, killed. Had to walk today, very sore. Saw 
Gen. Rains swear some of the prisoners. Travelled some 15 or 17 
miles, nice camp. Next day walked, also next. Passed through 
Neosho. In the Court House were 125 prisoners taken by McCul- 
loch a few days before. I saw them sworn not to fight against us. 
I asked some why they fought; all had the same answer: ‘Nothing 
to do in St. Louis.”’ 

We camped at night on Round Prairie a few miles beyond 
Neosho. Incidents in the Carthage fight: The first shot from 
Bledsoe’s** Battery killed 8, wounded 16, taking down one entire 
tank. Another struck one of Sigel’s guns in the muzzle, splitting it 
from muzzle to vent. One of their men, a surgeon, prisoner, was 


*®Battle of Carthage, Missouri, July 5, 1861. Union loss: 18 killed, 53 wounded, 5 missing. 
Confederate loss: 44 killed, 30 wounded. 

% Brigadier General Ben McCulloch, C. S. A. 

31 Brigadier General N. Bart Pearce, C. S. A. 

32Unidentified. 

Newton County, Missouri. 
“Captain Hiram M. Bledsoe, Missouri State Guard (Confederate) 
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afterwards in Bledsoe’s company. When Bledsoe described a shot 
of his which was aimed at a certain man’s knee but hit the horse 
instead, ‘‘Dat vas my horse; you nearly cot me.’’ A pair of shoes 
with the feet were found, but not the man corresponding, till over 
a week later, when he was found by the creek bank, having lived on 
grass and berries. He got well, | am told, having dressed his own 
wounds. A dead man with rings on was found by a marauder. Not 
being able to get them off, he bit off the fingers. 

9th, Tuesday, travelled 25 miles to Cowskin Prairie in S.W. 
corner state, 3 miles from Arkansas, 3 miles from Indian Territory. 
The country travelled thro is finely irrigated with clear, pure 
streams of cold freestone water. Still the ground is broken, rocky, 
only tillable on the creek bottoms. It must be healthy; our army 
was very much so till we went some miles east of this. It is a fine 
fruit and grape country. 

We remained at our first camp two days; then moved into the 
valley within !4 mile of Indian Nation. Here we drilled, moulded 
bullets. Capt. Innard,® a Baptist, preached to Reeves’s regiment. 
Cameron came back and was arrested and searched as a spy and 
deserter by Gen. Slack. I was on guard one night. The rest of our 
boys from Boone [Co.] desiring, I agreed to go to our own division 
(Clark’s) and our own county (Carter, 1st Lieut.).** Cooper acted 
the dog; we then had a requisition drawn on him from Clark. Here 
I enjoyed myself much better, as there were more gentlemen in 
the company. I was much pleased with Wilson, Carter, Billy 
Anderson, Selby, and our orderly, Hawkins Gentry. Wm. Clarkson, 
who afterwards came, was an especial favorite. We went to the 
creek and washed our clothes, sitting in the shade till they dried. 
We drilled 2 hours before breakfast, 5 till 7, then 4 till6 p.m. I hada 
severe rising on the little finger of my left hand. I was corporal of 
the guard for 24 hours. Many boys went to the Indian Nation, 
Shirts and pants were made by our boys; we had the cloth but not 
the clothes. I made a pair of pants. We sang in our tent every 
night. Food beef, fried, boiled, made into Sac pie. Some bought 
potatoes, milk, honey, and.... 

25th July we started en route for Springfield.*”7 We travelled on 
the back road thro Enterprize to Oliver’s Prairie. At night camped 
near a mill some 29 miles. Stood guard. 26th travelled all day. 


Unidentified. 


*Lieutenant Dick Carter, 4th Regiment, 3rd Division, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 


Greene County, Missouri 
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Granby Lead Mines.** At night camped near forks of some road, 
some 15 or 20 miles. 27th travelled some 15 or 17 miles. At night 
camped in a pretty spot, Hazel Hollow, on the banks of a pretty mill 
stream. An old mill with the dam full of holes thro which you could 
see 50 washing themselves and clothes. All seemed happy. At the 
entrance of the valley was a house, on the door of which someone 
had written, ‘“Gone to the Federal Army’’. No one there. Boys dug 
potatoes, took quilts, and found the pieces of a wagon. Put them 
all together except the hinch pins. Lieutenant Welles came from 
Springfield under parole. Saw Newton Christian and Bob in Price's 
bodyguard. 28th, Sunday, rumors of enemy; all alert. Running all 
day. Camped at night at Cassville;** here we stayed Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. Cloth was given, and most all 
went to work making clothes. Our division fully organized; all 
infantry dismounted and horses sold. Mine brought $80 in scrip. 
John Brown brought us a fine kettle for cooking, and | found some 
roasting ears, which the owner gave me. Friday 2nd we travelled 
some 20 miles, and very hot it was, especially for us who were 
just dismounted. Camped near where the Louisianians did the 
night before. 

Saturday, 3rd, marched 20 miles, very hot. Camped at Crane 
Creek*® and Sunday was on guard. Pretty place. Whole army 
together. Skirmishing between pickets, several killed on the 
enemy’s side. Lyon*! camped some 10 miles off. Found several tons 
of lead which had been buried. Apple orchard and cornfield open 
to us. John Parker, Ov. Hannis joined us at Cassville. Sunday, 
14th, started for Springfield. About 6 miles we came across the old 
camp of Lyon’s deserted a few hours previously. Fires were still 
burning; clothing and camp furniture thrown around in great con- 
fusion, showing that they left.in great hurry. One of our number 
several hours in our rear brought some pants and frying pans. 
Farther along we found the graves of several Federals who were 
killed in the skirmishes. An extremely hot day. We marched about 
30 miles to the Big Springs. The boys were almost famished for 
water. We camped in a bottom; took straw for beds and roasting 
ears for supper and breakfast. The trains not having arrived, we 
stayed under trees and brush when we could. Lieutenant Carter 
found some bacon and salt under a bush, but we were afraid to eat it. 


%Newton County, Missouri. 
Barry County, Missouri. 
“About ten miles south of Springfield, Missouri. 
‘1Brigadier General Nathaniel Lyon, U. S. A 
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Monday, 5th, started for Wilson’s Creek, 2 miles from camp 
toward Springfield. I soon went to a garden near by and got two 
beets with a quantity of string beans and corn, all dainties to us. 
Having got meat, and the baggage train having arrived, we soon 
commenced cooking a savoury mess of pottage with soup, which 
made our mess enjoy it wonderfully. It was my best meal so far. 
Here we stayed cleaning our guns [and] getting everything prepared 
for battle, for now 10 miles was the small distance from Springfield. 
We sang, talked, went to the springs (fine ones), etc. Friday evening, 
but we had orders to be ready to march at 9 p.m. I took a good 
bathe in the creek. We went to rest on our arms, with everything 
ready for a moment’s warning. At 9 it looked like rain. Gen. 
McCulloch (to whom command of everything had been tendered by 
Gen. Price) said we were not to strike tents, vet be ready. Dawn 
came. | went to the beef cattle yard to help butcher a beef. One of 
my old comrades from Jack’s came to beg a piece of liver, as they 
had nothing to eat but beef; no bread. After finishing the work, we 
went down the hill to camp. Men told us we were surrounded by 
Lyon's !5 mile distant. | had heard camp rumors and did not 
believe it. When I got to camp, our company was being called into 
line. I washed my hands and took my Yager and, loading it, filed 
off without breakfast. Soon the guns roared and the balls whistled 
past us. Clark’s, McBride’s,” and Parsons’s divisions were on the 
hill in line opposed to Lyon’s and his regulars. The first man, Craig, 
was hit in the pit of the stomach by a spent bullet, not entering. 
We marched until we could take sight of them. Crack, crack 
through our lines. Many a Federal fell. A yell was raised by us, 
then we fell back to load, then squatted. Soon Col. Reeves of Slack’s 
division came along without his men and with a musket in his hand. 
I went with him some 30 steps in advance of the line, took sight and 
fired, then fell back. This way we kept on for several hours, when 
the Louisianians came on their flank and poured in two of the 
prettiest vollies | ever heard. We then had a resting spell. News 
was brought that Sigel’s battery on the opposite hill was captured 
by us. Once when in line I, being at the end near the battery, was 
thrown in front of it by the turning of the men at the other end. 
A rabbit was jumped up and ran in front of us the whole length of 
the line, the hubbub filling. . . . 

We then fell back and formed again. Many were gone; many 
fallen wounded or dead. We could hardly walk for fear of treading 


“Brigadier General James S. McBride, Missouri State Guard (Confederate). 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, August 31, 1861 
Battle of Wilson’s Creek 


on someone. I found a canteen filled with water, took the strap 
from my gun and strapped it to my shoulder, and tho all were asking 
for water, I never felt thirsty. I gave to several who were wounded 
or wearied. Time slipped away fast. I could scarcely find any of 
our men. I had to laugh in the middle of the fight at the cowardice 
of one of our men. I saw Major Clark,* and he directed me to 
McBride’s division. We again marched up, lay on the ground, and 
shot. I was talking to a young man near me who had hope of 
heaven. I rose on my knees to load my gun, and a spent shot struck 
my canteen, bending it up. I had just finished loading when a 
No. 6 grape shot lodged in my right thigh 4 inches above the knee 
joint on the inside, nearly severing the muscle and nerves and 
breaking the bone 3 inches above the joint. It glanced downward 
and remained there for 5 weeks. I had no pain at the time. I heard 
its chug as it buried itself in the flesh, felt it strike the bone, but it 
deadened the flesh for several inches around. I turned to my next 
neighbor and said, “I am wounded.” He said, ‘Do you feel as 
happy as you did?” ‘Yes.”’ Soon our men fell back and Lyon’s 
advanced. I was on the ridge of the hill between the fires of friend 
and foe. The balls fell thick around. I took the strap from my 


“Unidentified. 
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canteen and, fastening it above the wound, took my ramrod to 
twist it. The sun was very hot on my wound, and | took my hat 
from my head and laid it over the place. Here I lay some fifteen 
minutes listening, fearing the approach of the Federals. | could hear 
their tramp. I could now crawl to a tree near by. The balls, minie 
and cannon, were not more than a foot over my head. | knew not 
what moment might be my last. Still all was bright and fair. Soon 
the Feds. stopped, a shout rose along our lines. In 5 minutes one of 
our boys came and said our side had gained the victory and Lyon 
was dead. I shouted too. He then dragged me to a tree near by. 
Another soon came with a sup of brandy. I took out by testament 
and read several pages. I expected my leg would have to be ampu- 
tated, but all was bright. I talked with everyone who came; felt 
neither hungry, thirsty, nor weary. I shot 8 loads and was loading 
the 9th. One man came up who said he was a Northerner. Some of 
our men soon came, whom I sent after him to take him prisoner. 
G. W. Woodson came in about 3 hours and carried me to the hos- 
pital on a hand litter. McGregor soon came to tend on me. Wood- 
son found me a buffalo robe, and I felt comfortable. Gens. Clark 
and Price both came there slightly wounded. Of our company, 
Craig, Beal, Thompson were wounded slightly, a ball passing 
through two pieces of tobacco in the side pocket of the last and 
flattening left a mark on the side. Hall, H. Gentry, and myself 
badly. We were taken the next morning to a barn on the hill, where 
we lay on the floor till Thursday, exposed to the stench of 1600 
unburied Federals and several hundred horses, 1600 being their loss 
also in wounded. 650 prisoners, 3000 stand of arms, 13 pieces of 
cannon, and a number of tents and camp equipage. 200 loss on our 
side in killed, 870 wounded.“ Curtis was taken prisoner, Cols. 
Weightman® and Austin killed. Slack severely wounded. 

One ball from Bledsoe’s battery struck one of their guns while 
loaded on the side near the muzzle, and flattened it. 

Misery to all. Mine commenced on the second day. The severed 
muscle took involuntary jumpings whenever touched. I could in 
some measure quell it by grasping something, as McGregor’s leg 
will testify. My leg was probed, but no ball was found. It was 
bandaged and kept continually drenched with cold water. The 

“Battle of Wilson's Creek, Missouri, August 10, 1861. (Known to the Confederates as the 
Battle of Oak Hill). Union loss; 223 killed, 721 wounded, 291 missing: Total of 1,235 out of 5,400 


engaged. Confederate loss; 257 killed, 900 wounded, 27 missing: Total of 1,184 out of 11,600 
engaged. 


“Unidentined 
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green flies were thick and left their eggs all around. And maggots 
crawled over me and in my wound and up my back till the bed- 
clothes were just filled. Thursday an ambulance came for Gentry 
and me. We were taken up to the college in town, where I lay 
4 week in one bed without its being made up. My spirits were 
always good. I read, wrote some, heard one sermon, and saw 
Mr. Johnson, Garnet, Grary. Gentry died in-six weeks, after having 
two amputations and suffering immensely. I was brought home“ 
in the hack sent for him. I be thankful my leg is still on me. The 
wound is nearly healed. I walk vet with a crutch. 
Nov. 12, 1861 


“Ashland, Boone County, Missouri. 








CHAMP CLARK, THE “LEATHER-BOUND 
ORATOR” 


BY HOLLIS L. WHITE* 


When officials of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
of 1915 asked Governor Elliott W. Major of Missouri to name 
Missouri's most famous living man, he unhesitatingly named Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Clark earned 
his reputation by serving as the 
faithful representative of Mis- 
souri’s Ninth District and by 
rising to the position of Speaker 
and Democratic minority leader. 
In 1912 he was the leading 
candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination. More- 
over, for 20 years he was a 
Chautauqua lecturer and debat- 
er of national prominence. 

Although other aspects of 
Clark’s career as orator- 
politician are interesting, this 
article is concerned with only 
one aspect of his rhetorical skill, 
his style. His use of language 





revealed much about his per- Clesls, tly aatter Contucy 

° ° e f J : 7 Bil 
sonality and his unique way of ose 
adapting to speaking situations. Champ Clark 


As a man and as a speaker he 

represented that “‘true’’ Missourian usually described as friendly, 
soft-speaking, humorous, often easy-going, sometimes not cultured, 
but often magnificently erudite and lettered. He was invariably a 
pleasant companion as long as he was received with an open hand 
and friendly spirit, yet he was capable of being terrible as a fighter 
and an antagonist.!. Contemporary newspaper reporters described 


him variously as ‘the scholarly orator,”’ ‘‘the partisan politician,” 
*Hollis L. White, Ph.D., is assistant professor of speech at Queens College, Flushing, New 
York. 
1Paul I. Wellman, ‘‘ Missouri as The Missionary of The American Idea,"’ Missouri Historical 
Review, XLIX (April, 1955), 217. 
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‘the Westerner,” “the student of the Bible,’’ and ‘‘the humorous, 
plain, blunt man.”’ The descriptive labels seem to reflect the strong- 
est impression that Clark’s style made on some reporter on a parti- 


cular occasion. He was always good copy. 


The scholar speaking. Since Clark had been a teacher and college 
president before he became a lawyer and congressman, his language 
often suggested the scholar. Even if audiences did not know of his 
college education in the classical tradition, including training in 
rhetoric, his speeches indicate that he was a well-educated man who 
forcefully expressed his ideas. His choice of words revealed a large 
and colorful vocabulary, and appropriate words apparently came to 
him easily. He never gave the impression of an unskilled man 
speaking from conviction; instead, his language clothed the thoughts 
of a man who prepared carefully what he expected to say and how 
he proposed to say it. He often memorized his speeches to make 
certain that he used exact words. On at least one occasion a farmer 
interrupted a speech and told him that if he did not stop using big 
words and Latin phrases he wasn’t going to listen to him. After this 
episode Clark tried to simplify his language in speaking to rural 
audiences. Nevertheless, he felt strongly that a good speech must 
contain information from literature and history. The wealth of his 
biographical material, his quotations, and his historical allusions, as 
well as the manner in which he adapted them to his speeches, earned 
him still another title, the ‘‘Leather-Bound Orator.”’ 

Introductions and conclusions for speeches offered him the best 
opportunity to quote selections from poetry. For example, in a 
speech to the Irish Good Fellowship Club in Chicago in March, 
1917, he began with a quotation from a favorite author: y 


Shakespeare says: 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smoothe the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


He adapted the quotation by adding that he had no doubt that if 
Shakespeare were cognizant of the events going on in the Western 
World and could rewrite the foregoing lines, he would add to his 
catalogue of things constituting ‘‘wasteful and ridiculous” the 
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words ‘‘To praise the Irish,”’ for surely that would be a work of 
supererogation. Following this not-so-clever transition with a 
paragraph of appropriate praise for the contributions of the Irish to 
American culture, he moved on to a serious discussion of national 
defense and concluded his speech with a fitting quotation from 
another poem entitled ““‘What Constitutes a State?”’ by Sir William 
Jones.” It is not unusual to quote poetry to begin and end a speech, 
but the fact that Clark very frequently employed the technique to 
create an appropriate mood, to epitomize an idea, or to adorn a 
speech indicates that he found the device successful with audiences 
and made it a distinct habit of speech composition. 


Clark often composed a series of short historical allusions, one 
following another until he made his point inductively. A few 
selected sentences from a very long list from his speech in the 
House in opposition to the annexation of Hawaii illustrates how he 
made the speech forceful and interesting because of the imagery, 
the Biblical allusions, the alliteration, the repetition, and the 
parallel structure. 


‘‘Manifest destiny’? has been the specious plea of every 
robber and freebooter since the world began and will continue 
to be until the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 

It was ‘‘manifest destiny’? which led Lot to overreach his 
uncle Abraham in selecting the rich lands of the valley, and you 
remember the weird story of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

‘Manifest destiny” led Philip’s invincible son across the sea, 
across the Granicus, even to farthest Ind, to build up an immense 
empire which crumbled to pieces at his death. 


’ 


‘Manifest destiny” sent the Roman emperors to the burning 
sands of Africa, to the impenetrable forests of Gaul, to the 
inhospitable mountains of Asia, to the bottomless bogs of 
England, and at last put up the imperial crown for sale at 
auction to the highest bidder.’ 


Clark believed that the imagery of his allusions would help prove to 
his fellow representatives that a bleak future was in prospect for 
any nation that declared it had a manifest destiny to expand 
and colonize. 


2From Clark's typed text of the speech in the writer's possession. Hereafter such texts are 
referred to as Clark Papers. 
Congressional Record, 55th Congress, 2nd Session, XX XI, 5,704. 
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Such details as the unusual incident, the forgotten bit of history, 
or the personal anecdote also held the attention of his audiences. 
His culogies in the House, such as his oration in honor of Frank P. 
Blair or his “Country Editor’’ speech, his literary lectures, such as 
his “Aaron Burr’ or “Daniel Webster,” are good examples of his 
scholarly style. In eulogizing Senator Ingalls of Kansas, Clark 
was adept in comparison and contrast as he provided these bits 
of information: 


It was a matter of ineffable pride with the people west of the 
Mississippi that for many years the two most brilliant speakers 
in the Senate of the United States lived on the sunset side of the 
great river—George Graham Vest, of Missouri, and John James 
Ingalls, of Kansas. 


They were the opposites of each other in almost everything — 
in nativity, in lineage, in methods of thought, in style of oratory, 
and in politics. Ingalls boasted that he was a ‘‘New England 
Brahmin,” whatever that may be. Vest was a fine sample of the 
Kentuckian, “caught young enough” and transplanted to the 
rich alluvial soil of Missouri. 


Both had classical educations, Ingalls being an alumnus of 
Williams College, Massachusetts, and Vest of Center College, 
IKXentucky —two famous seats of learning. Both delighted in the 
wisdom of the ancients and the moderns and both reveled in 
the poets. 


Ingalls’s speeches were composed largely of aqua fortis, 
dynamite, and Greek fire; Vest’s were a mixture of vitriol, sweet 
oil, rosewater, naptha, and gun cotton.* 


Clark continued with a keen analysis of the career and personal- 
itv of Senator Ingalls, including, incidentally, a very thorough 
sketch of Senator Vest, thus giving his audience a vivid and impres- 
sive picture of both senators. Few other representatives were called 
upon so frequently to deliver eulogies, because Clark’s colleagues 
knew that his speeches would be appropriate for the occasion, that 
they would be the result of painstaking research, and that their 
finished forms would reveal scholarly composition. 


‘Jbid., 58th Congress, 3rd Session, XX XIX, 1,204. 
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The partisan politician speaking. Clark’s language in political 
addresses was somewhat less elevated than in his eulogies and 
lectures. His style seemed less studied, more personal, more off-the- 
cuff, and hence, more direct. He enjoyed the rough-and-tumble of 
political debate, and he was ready to counter any charge or argu- 
ment with a torrent of words. Once, early in his career, he found it 
necessary to reply to a statement that he was a radical. He roared, 
“That man... lied in his throat. | have been a Democrat all my 
life. I was a Democrat before | was born, and | believe my Demo- 
cratic spirit will go marching on after my body is dead.’’? Again, 
while speaking in the House on the Federal election laws in defense 
of the Democratic Party's attitude toward the Negro vote, he 
declared that the party was founded in order to protect local and 
individual liberty. That was its mission when Thomas Jefferson led 
it to its first victory; that was its mission when Grover Cleveland 
led it to its latest victory; and that would be its mission so long as 
liberty should have a devotee or constitutional government an 
abiding place on the whole face of the earth. The parallel structure, 
the plainness, and the simplicity of the sentences conveyed an 
unmistakable declaration of faith and loyalty to a political party. 
In all his political speeches, the “Democratic seasoning” similar to 
these remarks appeared. 


Often Clark included epigrammatic sentences, anecdotes, and 
quotations that, he hoped, would attract attention and be remem- 
bered by his listeners. For example, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, here we are in 
this ridiculous position: We pay policemen to crack people’s skulls 
more than we pay teachers to improve the insides of their skulls.”’ 
“The American mind is so rigged up that it makes no difference how 
many issues are stated in the platform, the people will settle down 
to one or two.”” In speaking on the tariff he said, ‘‘When I was a 
boy down in Kentucky the farmers used to say, ‘You shouldn't 
grease a fat hog.’ And let me tell you the American Woolen Com- 
pany doesn’t need any greasing.’’ Again, on the tariff, he adapted 
by using an anecdote when he said that as a horse thief was captured 
and hanged in Montana one of the lynchers pinned on the victim’s 
back a card on which was written: ‘“This man was a very bad man 
in some respects, and a whole lot worse in others.’’ That, concluded 
Clark, was the best description ever made of the Payne-Aldrich bill.’ 


‘Louisiana Journal, July 21, 1876, 3. 
®Cong. Rec., 53rd Congress, Ist Session, XXV, 2,042. 
W. L. Webb, Champ Clark, The Neale Publishing Company, 1912, 138-39. 
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His political debates were accurately described as ‘‘no attempt 
at flow of oratory” and included no tears in his voice, no flowers, no 
eloquence, no rhetoric. His speech was a ‘“‘kitchen knife whetted on 
a brick bat.”” Such speaking was 
typical of Clark’s ridicule of 
Republican tariff bills. He was 
clear, forceful, and humorous 
when, in essence, he said that he 
would like to get hold of the men 
who framed the tariff bill in 1897 
which allowed a two-cent per 
gallon duty on milk, bring them 
before the committee, cross- 
examine them, and make them 
tell the truth. In all probability 
some citizen in Maine, New 
Hampshire, or Vermont, where 
they couldn't raise enough grass 
on 100 acres of land to keep one 
Jersey cow alive, was in com- 
petition with some Canadian 
farmer across the border, and he 
came here and persuaded the Chasnp Cinsh’s Btatee ta 
committee to include the item Bowling Green 
as one of the things that was to 
make the farmer rich beyond the dreams of avarice. He added that 
it was a well-known fact that milk could not be transported more 
than 100 miles in good condition and at a profit, and it would be 
interesting to see a can of Canadian milk by the time it reached 
Jerry Simpson’s district in Kansas. It would not only be unfit for 
human beings to drink, he concluded, but it would set the very 
teeth of the hogs on edge to take it as swill.§ Clark hoped by such 
speaking to make the tariff matters so clear and understandable that 
any intelligent housewife could express her opinions on the issues. 





On some occasions, Clark’s language in political addresses 
included purple passages. When he returned to Bowling Green in 
1912, after his defeat by Woodrow Wilson at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, he considered it appropriate to don the purple of eloquence, 
at least in his introduction. He began: 


8Cong. Rec., 55th Congress, Ist Session, XXX, 270. 
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Whatever | am asa public man | owe principally and primar- 
ily to the people of the Ninth Congressional District of Missouri, 
which | love to denominate as ‘The Great Mesopotamian 
District of America.”” Like Zion of old it is beautiful for situa- 
tion. What the Tenth Legion was to Caesar; what the Old 
Guard was to Napoleon; you have been, and are to me. Like the 
traveler's fabled cloak, the fiercer the storm, the closer you have 
gathered around me. | would be either more or less than human 
if | were not profoundly grateful for the numerous evidences of 
your affection and esteem.° 


Continuing more simply, he explained that he could not follow the 
recommendation of Cicero who stated that it was honorable to 
reach for the second or third place when the first rank could not be 
obtained. Although he would have liked to have brought the Ninth 
District the honor, he could not, he said, accept the nomination for 
the Vice Presidency even though he had been assured that he would 
receive it by acclamation. He did not propose to endure four more 
months of slander, to sit around idly and wait for a dead man’s shoes. 
He preferred to be their representative, to say nothing of remaining 
as Speaker of the House. Like many other candidates, Clark had 
wanted very much’to be President, and certainly no candidate ever 
came closer to being nominated with his clear majority on eight 
ballots, but he concealed his bitterness toward William Jennings 
Bryan, who had prevented his nomination, and spoke as the wise 
Democrat who could take his defeat as one of the misfortunes of 
political life. After all, there were future elections to be won, and it 
was best to remain the persuasive politician. 


The Western speaking. \n arguing for legislation to help the 
farmer and in serving as spokesman for the trans-Mississippi West, 
Clark’s expressions sometimes marked him as a man from a rural 
area. Since he depended upon the vote of the farmer, he frequently 
used the language of the man in overalls or, as some reporters termed 
it, Missouri dialect. In 1893, for example, he represented the West 
on July 4at a Tammany Hall celebration, where he hoped to attract 
national attention and make a name for himself. Upon arrival in 
New York he discovered that he had lost the text of his speech, so 
he hired an errand boy and sent each page of a newly composed 
text to a printer in order to have a copy to mail back home in time 


*Clark Papers, speech delivered at Bowling Green in August, 1912. 
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for reports on Fourth of July speaking. When he showed his speech 
to the Democratic worthies who greeted him at his hotel they 
warned him that he might not be received well if he said what he had 
prepared, but he refused to change it. He shocked the Tammany 
audience with his straight-forward Western declaration of independ- 
ence. The West, he said, had been the stepchild of the national 
Democracy long enough. The Westerners and Southwesterners had 
lunched on the cold victuals left them by the Eastern leaders until 
they were weary. They weren’t making any threats, but they were 
young, virile, prolific, and not easily bluffed. They had outgrown 
their swaddling clothes and had thrown off their leading strings and, 
henceforth, they proposed to help run the Democratic circus. They 
had an idea of what they wanted, and they would not be mealy- 
mouthed about their demands. They wanted that cowardly make- 
shift Sherman Act repealed and the McKinley Tariff broken down 
so that the country could follow the rule of common sense in com- 
merce. They wanted an income tax levied on incomes of $10,000 and 
over, and they wanted true civil service with only Democrats on the 
list. They wanted the rivers and harbors of the country navigable 
by fact as well as by Act of Congress, and last, but not least, they 
wanted a Western President. 

Apparently Clark’s concise, direct bill of goods and his Missouri 
anecdotes offended the tastes of some of his New York listeners, for 
they sat and gaped at him in wonderment. Some reporters indicated 
that they would be glad to see him return to Pike County because 
of the wild license of his tongue. He was, according to one report, 
a kind of half alligator-half horse anachronism that should never 
have left the Mississippi River.'° But Pike County reporters said 
that his style was just Clark’s way of attracting attention. The 
“‘feather-edged critics’’ might carp at his style, but the end crowned 
the work. He had ‘‘a prestige’’ to make with no one to help him. 
He was bound to deliver his message, but he could do it only if he 
took the thought of his home soil and put it in words he wore at 
home. He burned just a little sulphur to drive away the vermin— 
just a little and enough." Actually, Clark’s style for this speech was 
quite similar to that for a Fourth of July oration at home. If there 
was a difference, his speech was more political than ceremonial, 
and his style was even more direct than usual. 





New York Tribune, July 6, 1893, 6. 
UThe Bowling Green Times, July 13, 1893. 
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In the House, he often mixed the more cultivated language of 
the educated man with the colloquialisms of the man from the rural 
area. His words were borrowed from the Western farmer he repre- 
sented when he spoke on the Dingley Tariff bill of 1897. 


Seven million farmers will dig you up with their hoes, plow 
you up with their plows, beat you with their mauls, hackle you 
with their harrows, hammer you with their sledges, rake you 
with their currycombs, pulverize you with their disks, cut you 
down with their axes, split you to pieces with their froes, ride 
you on their barbed-wire fences . . . run you through their thrash- 
ing machines, and scatter you as worthless chaff, because you 
are raising the price of all farming implements by 45 per cent.” 


The active verbs, the imagery, and the specific names of the imple- 
ments gave power to his speech. His old habit of selecting abbre- 
viated images and arranging them in ascending climactic order made 
his point clear enough for any protectionist to understand. In 
another passage he included a few colloquialisms from his district 
with language that was somewhat more elevated when he told the 
Republicans that in 1896 they were afraid of the tariff question and 
went to the people with a cry of ‘“‘An Honest Dollar!,” and on that 
cry and by “bulldozing and bribery”’ they carried the country. They 
rode into power on the yellow horse, which turned out to be a 
veritable Trojan horse. Once inside the citadel a host of tariff 
‘‘pap-suckers” poured from out his sides, and the people heard 
nothing more about an honest dollar and the rest of their campaign 
“clap-trap.”” They*were afraid to ‘‘open their chops’’ about the 
McKinley bill before the election, but having won they were out- 
Heroding Herod, out-McKinleying McKinley, because the men who 
furnished the money to carry the election were relentless task- 
masters, clamorous for their remuneration.” The language was 
neither refined nor polished, but neither was it ordinary. The con- 
trast in choice of words, the metaphor, and the slogans all gave 
vigor to his attack. He seemed to try to achieve a Western touch, a 
common, slangy adaptation to his remarks, to cause his audience to 
remember that he spoke for the West. 





12Cong. Rec., 55th Congress, Ist Session, XXX, 551. 
13] bid., 483. 
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The student of the Bible speaking. There may have been others in 
in the House who read as extensively as Clark, but few had the 
information so readily at hand for speaking. He was probably most 
familiar with his Bible, because as a youth he had for years read 
from it daily to a farmer in exchange for room and board. Clark 
found the Bible an excellent reference, because he believed his 
audiences also knew the Bible well. He thought that Biblical 
quotations were effective in enforcing ideas, in stirring the emotions, 
and in building ethical appeal. Never were his quotations merely 
inserted; they became a significant part of his composition. One of 
the best illustrations comes from a speech in praise of the country 
editor, a speech delivered in the House and circulated widely 
in print: 


The rural editor—God bless him!—is the most persistent of 
teachers. Like charity as described by St. Paul in the thirteenth 
chapter of the First Corinthians, he “‘suffereth long and is kind,” 
which cannot be said of the men that got up this bill. He 
“envieth not,’’ in which he does not resemble some people over 
on this side of the House. He ‘‘vaunteth not himself,” in which 
he is differentiated from the leaders on the other side of the big 
aisle. He “‘is not puffed up,” in which he rises high above a good 
many of us. He “‘does not behave himself unseemly, seeketh not 
his own; is not easily provoked.”’ 


In this last respect he is in marked contrast to my friend from 
California [Congressman Eugene Francis Loud]. He ‘“‘thinketh 
no evil,”’ in which he is vastly superior to a great many of us; 
“rejoiceth not in iniquity,’”’ in which he is totally unlike the 
Republicans [laughter]; “but rejoiceth in the truth,” which 
proves he is cousin-german to the Democrats. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] He ‘“‘beareth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things,” and in that respect he is very much in the 
predicament of the minority on this side of the House under the 
Reed rules." 


The quotation was excellently adapted to unify his subject, his 
audience, and the occasion. Using comparison and contrast in an 
original manner, he advocated the defeat of the Loud Bill, which he 
thought would harm the small town newspaper. Other speeches are 


M4] bid., 55th Congress, 2nd Session, XX XI, 2,379. 
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crowded with similar Biblical quotations, so many in fact that Clark 
was reported to have quoted the Bible more often than any other 
public figure of his time. 


The humorous, plain, blunt man speaking. Other qualities that 
enabled Clark to win responses from his audiences were his plain- 
ness, his bluntness, and his humor. Often he seemed funniest when 
he was serious, but his was a mock-seriousness. No matter how 
blunt he became his audiences seldom considered him rude or 
impolite. Clark was well aware of the dangers of becoming known 
as a humorist in politics, and he tried to keep his humor under 
control. Nevertheless, he knew that some humor could float a 
heavy speech or convey an idea that could not be stated directly. 
For example, in his serious speech on national preparedness before 
the Irish Good Fellowship Club in 1917 he included an anecdote. 
Members of his audience might not know it, he said, but the Mis- 
souri mule was a most important factor in the cataclysm across the 
seas. The mule was patient, gentle, strong, and brave, but he had a 
penetrating, resonant, far-carrying voice, and when he lifted it up 
and gave it full play he sometimes unwittingly revealed to the 
enemy the position of himself and his compatriots. So a French 
surgeon had devised a small but painless operation which deprived 
him of the power to bray. Sometimes, said Clark, he thought it 
might be a great and patriotic performance to import that French 
surgeon to America and let him perform his surgical operation on 
certain two-legged animals who went around braying at the tops of 
their voices.” The point was that March, 1917, was a good time 
for the extremists on both sides of the preparedness debate to keep 
cool heads and quiet tongues. 


As a regional politican Clark constantly poked fun at Easterners 
in their more secure and cultivated surroundings, but for the most 
part he achieved humor through friendly abuse of his Republican 
colleagues. His mock-seriousness, his ability to tell a story, and 
his unique way of adapting a story were his chief means of produc- 
ing laughter. An old story adapted on the spur of the moment to 
make the point that Republicans often fought other Republicans in 
the House produced the following: 


Clark Papers. 
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Not long since, so the story runs, the Devil met an aged 
preacher and tried to convince him that he was God Almighty. 
The old man was skeptical. His Satanic Majesty said, ‘‘Name 
three things the hardest to do that you can think of, and I will 
convince you by doing them right before your face.”” That 
seemed fair, and the old man said, ‘‘Remove that big oak tree.” 
Instantly the lightning struck it and split it into a thousand 
fragments. The preacher said, “Remove that mountain.” 
Quick as a flash an earthquake came and the mountain was 
leveled with the plain. The Devil smiled sardonically and 
remarked, ‘‘That’s good—two best out of three!’’ Then the 
preacher smiled in turn and said, “‘Now, Mr. Devil, tell me, 
what is a Republican?” and the Devil took to the woods and 
hasn’t been seen since.'® 

The narrative is concise; the imagery is clear. If the anecdote does 
not seem unusually amusing today, at least it is light, relevant, and 
must have been appropriate for 
the moment. Like all of Clark’s 
stories, even in heated debate, 
the anecdote is clean. He 
appears to have included just 
enough humor to keep his audi- 
ence interested and amused. The 
novelty of his humor in contrast 
to that of his colleagues, most of 
whom, he said, were dry-as-dust, ‘*Honeyshuck,’”’ Champ Clark’s 
made his reputation as a humor- Home in Bowling Green 

ist secure. 

Clark found that the best way to keep others from interrupting 
his speeches by questions and comments was to scare them away. 
After his early terms in Congress he had little interference from 
others, but he never hesitated to tell a fellow representative to quit 
bothering him. Usually his curt remark brought a smile from the 
recipient, but sometimes he was blunt enough to be considered 
cruel. Once when considerably aroused in debate he told Congress- 
man Charles Addison Boutelle of Maine to keep his mouth shut for 
he had more mouth and less brain than any man who ever sat in the 
American Congress. On another occasion he opposed a bill provid- 
ing for a library in Washington, D.C. In trying to kill the bill by 
talking excessively he wandered far enough from the topic to speak 








Cong. Rec., 6lst Congress, 2nd Session, XLV, 6,707. 
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of the Republicans who had won the election of 1894, the year in 
which he suffered his only defeat between 1892 and 1921, and asked 
what caused the defeat of the Democrats. ‘‘A system of the grossest 
lies, a complete and unlimited use of the boodle of this country, a 
subsidized press, a lot of conscienceless demagogues that never 
ought to have even a name, a host of mountebanks and jugglers set 
us down.”’ He listed some of those who were defeated with him 
and added: 


I would rather go down with those men than to survive with 
some men that I see sitting here grinning. [Laughter.] The men 
that sit around here jeering and grinning at men like me 
[laughter], who went down for truth, have no idea of the force of 
public opinion in America. 


Quickly came the retort from a Republican. “You have.” As 
quickly came Clark’s reply. ‘‘You wait till people find what liars 
you were.’"'? Obviously his opponents had him reacting to their 
jibes. The direct, plain, blunt speaking was typical of many House 
debates, and Clark could return as much as any opponent gave. 
He was a man to leave alone. 

On occasion Clark could be sarcastic, even impulsive. An exam- 
ple of a remark he regretted but which, when uttered, was embalmed 
in the Congressional Record concerned President Cleveland. 
Clark said: 


Grover Cleveland never was a Democrat in the true sense of 
the word. ... There are but two men in all the hoary registers of 
time that Cleveland’s name ought to be associated with— Judas 
Iscariot and Benedict Arnold. Shades of Arnold, forgive 
the profanation! 

He at least did not hire a substitute to do his fighting for him. 


And later in the speech he added: 


Upon reflection, I think I really ought to beg the pardon of 
Judas Iscariot, because after his treason he did have the grace to 
go out and hang himself. [Laughter.]'* 


On a few other occasions Clark made such wild proposals as that 
the army could be cut in half, that the custom houses could be 


UJ bid., 53rd Congress, 3rd Session, X XVII, 184. 
8] bid., 55th Congress, 2nd Session, XX XI, 4,539. 
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burned to the ground, that the diplomatic services could be 
abolished, and that Canada should become a part of the United 
States. Of course these were the exceptions, not the rule, and they 
appeared in his earliest speeches in the House. Generally the state- 
ments produced laughter, but he apoligized for some of the remarks 
in later speeches. As he developed in stature and control of his 
thoughts and his language, he made fewer impulsive remarks. He 
was never able to convince his colleagues that he was sincere in his 
bluntness, because he was loved and respected on both sides of 
the House. 

Champ Clark rose through diligence to the second highest 
position in American political life, the Speakership of the House. 
His successful career was due, in large measure, to his effective 
speaking. Obviously invention, arrangement, and delivery were 
important, but his style was unique. There was no one else quite 
like him. He cultivated a rustic flavor to his utterances; he was 
scholarly, humorous, plain, and blunt. He may have tried too hard 
to be common, but he could not tolerate the kind of speaking which 
he would have described as “high falutin stuff.’’ On some occasions 
he engaged in hyperbole; he may have been florid, but he was in 
harmony with his time. Usually there was sound common sense in 
his remarks. His style accurately reflected the man reared in the 
hills of Kentucky, educated at Kentucky University and Bethany 
College, and transplanted to Missouri where he became a successful 
teacher, lawyer, and Congressman. He adapted his style to his 
audience whether he spoke in the rural community, in the legisla- 
ture, in Congress, or in the country at large. Throughout his career 
he seemed to speak as a sort of literary backwoodsman who mixed 
the cultivated language with the uncultivated, because he found it 
successful with audiences as he tried to inform them, persuade them, 
or impress them. He was immensely popular with Chautauqua 
audiences who enjoyed his literary lectures as well as his fiercely 
partisan debates with Republican colleagues. He was also effective 
in congressional debate when matters of great importance came 
before the House. Certainly he demonstrated ability in persuasion 
in his rise to leadership in that body. Until the very end of his 
career in 1921 he was in constant demand as a speaker for ceremonial 
occasions, for Democratic campaigns, and for his lectures. His style 
deserves attention, and he deserves recognition as an orator, 
because the newspapers of his day indicate that he was one of the 
most popular speakers of his time. 








THE 1912 SINGLE TAX CAMPAIGN 
IN MISSOURI 


BY NORMAN L. CROCKETT* 


The father of the single tax in this country and one of America’s 
few great economic theorists was Henry George. Born in 1839, life 
for George soon became, and continued for many years to be, a 
struggle for survival. After only a few years of school and a job at 
sea he moved from Philadelphia to San Francisco in 1858. An early 
marriage and the intermittent nature of his employment produced a 
state of poverty which greatly affected his later economic theories. 
During this period in his life, when starvation was one of his major 
fears, he began to question the American idea of progress and the 
belief that only the lazy, the drunken, and the insane were poor. 

He learned the printing and typesetting trades and rose to the 
editorship of the San Francisco Times. George moved to New York 
in 1880 where he traveled, lectured, and became active in politics. 
The first major presentation of his economic views appeared in 1871 
in a pamphlet entitled Our Land and Labor Policy. His most famous 
work, Progress and Poverty, was published in 1879. 

It is difficult, and indeed nearly impossible, to trace the influence 
of a book. However, the theories presented in Progress and Poverty 
led to political action in numerous local and state campaigns around 
the turn of the century, and a national political party was formed 
which embraced the doctrines presented by George. Progress and 
Poverty is considered a great contribution to economic theory and is 
usually listed among the greatest books ever written.! 

Henry George expanded the French physiocratic doctrine in 
Progress and Poverty. George contended that all wealth could be 
traced to its original source—the land. The holding of land out 
of production awaiting a rise in value was a major cause of 
poverty and every owner, he argued, should pay a tax on non- 
productive land which rose in value. This ‘unearned increment,’”” 
as he called it, allowed the rich an unfair advantage over the poor. 

The first national meeting of the proponents of the single tax was 
held in New York in September, 1890. Present were such prominent 
people as Louis F. Post, assistant secretary of labor under President 

*Norman L. Crockett is a graduate student in history in the University of Missouri. 

‘For an excellent account of George see Charles A. Barker, Henry George (New York, 1955). 


2An increase in the value of land resulting from factors other than the economic risks of the 
owner. 
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Woodrow Wilson, and Hamlin Garland, the famous novelist. Out of 
this and subsequent meetings the American Single Tax League was 
formed in 1907. The Single Taxers were so confident of their plan 
that they felt it only necessary to have it adopted in one state; its 
merits would then become evident to the nation. After unsuccessful 
attempts in Maryland, Delaware, and Colorado, the supporters of 
the single tax cast a reforming eye at Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Missouri.* 


The financial framework of Missouri during the early twentieth 
century was supported by the same tax provisions found in the 
constitution of 1865 and the General Revenue Law of 1872. The 
basis of taxation was the general property tax levied against all real 
and personal property. The system needed revision badly. No two 
counties assessed property at the same rate, and complaints grew 
rapidly during the period from 1908 to 1912. Farmers, bankers, 
merchants, and the railroads all complained to Governor Herbert S. 
Hadley, asking for a change in the existing tax structure. A study 
of the tax system had been undertaken under the direction of 
Governor Joseph W. Folk in 1907, but the proposals suggested by 
this commission were rejected in an election in 1908.4 


The proponents of the single tax® studied the taxation problems 
in Missouri carefully and by 1909 decided that conditions favored 
introduction of their program.® It soon became apparent, however, 
that in order to carry on an effective state-wide campaign a con- 
siderable amount of money would have to be raised. 


Joseph Fels, a multi-millionaire soap manufacturer, and a major 
owner of Fels and Company, Philadelphia, the firm that produced 
“Fels Naptha,” agreed to donate $125,000. Fels expected his 
contribution to be matched by other contributors and the money to 
be used to promote the single tax and movements for the initiative 


sArthur N. Young, The Single Tax Movement in the United States (Princeton, 1916), 139-202; 
The tax structure in Missouri prior to 1900 is covered in detail by Frederick N. Judson, Taxation 
in Missouri (Columbia, 1900). 

‘Equitable Taxation League, Proposed Amendments to the State Constitution to be Submitted 
to Voters at November Election 1912, pamphlet (St. Louis, n. d.); Missouri State Tax Commission, 
Report, 1903 (Jefferson City, 1903); Hadley Collection, Western Manuscripts Collection, University 
of Missouri, files 300, 394, 400. 

5The leaders in the movement for the single tax in Missouri represented several economic 
groups. Of the 133 members on the advisory committee of the Equitable Taxation League, the 
occupations of 110 were given. Lawyers, politicians, real estate agents, and manufacturers repre- 
sented 58 per cent of the membership. Only two farmers were listed. The Equitable Taxation 
League was the major state single tax organization and was formed in St. Louis in 1911 with 
Dr. William P. Hill as president and Silas L. Moser, secretary. See, Proposed Amendments... 1912. 

Single Tax Review, 1X (September-October, 1909), 48. 
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and referendum in various states. The single tax campaign in 
Missouri received donations of more than $10,000 from the 
Fels contribution.’ 

Single Taxers realized that they must rely upon the initiative to 
present their program directly to the voters, as legislators would not 
cooperate. Therefore, they supported legislation favoring the 
initiative and referendum and developed a persuasive lobby in 
support of such measures.* 

In 1898, in a two-day meeting at Bowmans Hall in St. Louis, 
single tax advocates formed a state-wide Single Tax Party. As early 
as 1899 the United States contained 131 single tax organizations, 
with Missouri having her share of the national total. Clubs favoring 
the Henry George doctrine existed in Hannibal, Fulton, Springfield, 
St. Louis, and Kansas City.® 

Encouraged by support from those who favored the initiative 
and referendum, and money from the Fels contribution, supporters 
of the single tax believed their task would be simple. In Sedalia in 
March, 1910, the Missouri League of Municipalities, a group inter- 
ested in improving Missouri cities, and several other civic organiza- 
tions gathered to adopt a constitutional amendment to be circulated 
by initiative petition. S. L. Moser, secretary of the St. Louis Single 
Tax League, and Frederick N. Judson, a member of the 1907 state 
tax commission, both gave addresses. Judson, presenting the 
resolutions which were adopted, stressed the existing inequalities 
in state taxation.’? A committee of five was appointed to draft a 
constitutional amendment involving equitable taxation, home rule, 
and local option in taxation. The convention adjourned to wait 
recall by the chairman as soon as possible." 

The group reconvened May 10 in Kansas City, but the harmony 
that had existed at the Sedalia gathering was threatened by a debate 
on an amendment to the third section of the proposed law; a ruling 
which would have allowed each county to determine the classes of 

7The Public, XV (August, 1912), 80, 800-801; Joseph D. Miller, The Single Tax Yearbook (New 
York, 1917), 30; Mary Fels, Joseph Fels; His Life—Work (New York, 1916), 8-9, 188. 

8Missouri Department of State, Oficial Manual, 1901-1902, 333; Single Tax Review, VII 


(March-April, 1908), 41; Nealie D. Houghton, “Initiative and Referendum in Missouri,” M.A. 
thesis, University of Missouri, 1923, 8, 64; William P. Hill to Nealie D. Houghton, January 2 and 


7, 1923, and Henry S. Julian to Nealie D. Houghton, October 11, 1922, Manuscripts Collection, 
State Historical Society, Columbia, Missouri. 

*Young, Single Tax Movement, 138; Jefferson City Daily Press, November 9, 1899; St. Louis 
Republic, October 4 and 5, 1898. 


Miller, Single Tax Yearbook, 39; Kansas City Times, May 11, 1910; Sedalia Democrat- 
Sentinal, March 23, 1910. 


"Kansas City Times, May 11, 1910; Sedalia Democrat-Sentinal, March 24, 1910. 
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property on which local taxes could be levied. S. L. Moser, backed 
by seven labor leaders, supported this amendment. Moser main- 
tained that as long as the ‘‘unearned increment” of the land would 
bear the burden of government expenses, it was ridiculous to levy 
taxes on other property.” 


Dr. Isidor Loeb, professor of political science and public law at 
the University of Missouri, opposed the Moser amendment and 
argued that many citizens, especially the farm element, would vote 
against such a radical proposal. Moser’s suggestion was defeated by 
a tie vote. The amendment as finally adopted provided for imme- 
diate exemption from taxation of state-issued bonds and personal 
property, abandonment of poll taxes, and gradual exemption from 
taxation of improvements on homesteads to the value of $3,000. 
The last item was to be gradually reduced beginning in 1914 with 
full exemption by 1920. 


After final agreement on the amendment, the convention dele- 
gates appointed a committee to conduct a campaign to obtain the 
signature of 5 per cent of the eligible voters of two-thirds of the 
state’s 16 congressional districts, so they could go before the voters 
with the amendment through the initiative. By July 1, 1912, the 
necessary 30,000 signatures had been obtained and the initiative 
petition was filed with the secretary of state." 


A companion amendment was also proposed to eliminate the 
State Board of Equalization and replace it with a State Tax Com- 
mission appointed by the governor. Actually, this second amend- 
ment had little to do with the tax structure; it was designed to aid 
in the administration of the new system if it was adopted." 


On July 12, 1912, the Equitable Taxation League officially 
launched its campaign for the adoption of the single tax. Promoters 
formulated plans to figure tax bills for 80,000 St. Louis residents, 
showing the amount of money that would have been saved had the 
proposition been in force in 1911. They also calculated tax bills for 
certain counties in the state." 


2Dr. William P. Hill claimed that Moser was attempting to make the amendment appear 
radical enough to be assured of financial support from the Joseph Fels Fund, William P. Hill to 
Nealie D. Houghton, January 7, 1922, Manuscripts Collection, State Historical Society, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

13Kansas Cily Times, May 11, 1910; Young, Single Tax Movement, 192; Single Tax Review, X 
(July-August, 1910), 43; Miller, Single Tax Yearbook, 39. 

“The Public, XV (July, 1912), 659; Official Manual, 1913-1914, 1109-1110; Miller, Single Tax 
Yearbook, 41. 

The Public, XV (August, 1912), 800. 
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On that same date the Equitable Taxation League met with 
representatives of the Joseph Fels Fund of America, who promised 
the Missouri Single Taxers financial support for the distribution of 
literature, press buttons, subsidies to newspapers, and general 
systematic propaganda. A few days after the official launching of 
the campaign, a smaller single tax organization was formed in 
St. Louis to concentrate on the city proper, thus allowing the 
Equitable Taxation League to focus its attention on the various 
rural counties of the state. On the western side of the state in 
Kansas City, two single tax organizations were formed; the Missouri 
Homestead Land and Loan League, and the Anti-Poverty Society.'® 

During the campaign, the Equitable Taxation League circulated 
over 500,000 copies of the amendment,” and individual tax bills 
showing savings under the new system were figured for 200,000 
voters. In addition, tax estimates were figured for more than ten 
Missouri counties. Any St. Louis resident, by: going to the Equitable 
Taxation League headquarters, could determine the amount he 
would have saved had the amendment been in effect the preceding 
year. Taxpayers who would have saved were contacted by mail." 

Most newspapers of the state fought the amendment, with a 
notable exception being the Kansas City Star, which attempted to 
present the proposed law in an unbiased manner. In most rural 
weeklies, opponents assailed the single tax and its backers from 
every conceivable angle, usually presenting a distorted or highly 
biased account.” 

With virtually every newspaper in opposition, William M. Reedy 
carried on a one-man campaign in the St. Louis area. Writing in his 
weekly periodical, The Mirror, and not always maintaining the 
highest ethical standards of journalism, Reedy attacked opponents 
of the single tax. He charged the Democratic candidates for gover- 
nor and auditor, and the Republican candidates for governor and 

“J bid.; Reedy's Mirror, XX1 (August 26, 1912), 5; Young, Single Tax Movement, 194; Miller, 
Single Tax Yearbook, 466; The Public, XV (August, 1912), 828; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 22, 
912 
—o in a pamphlet entitled, Proposed Amendments . . . 1912, on file in the Manuscripts 
Collection, State Historical Society, Columbia, Missouri. 

Reedy's Mirror, XX1 (October 24, 1912), 4; Allyn A. Young, ‘Vote on the Single Tax in 
Missouri,"’ American Economic Review, (March, 1913), 203-206. 

Jn a random sample of twenty weekly newspapers representing the four sections of the state, 


all twenty bitterly opposed the amendment in editorials, front page articles, and anti-single tax 
poems. An excellent example of the latter is the following from the Monett Times, October 5, 1912: 


The monied class have always tried 
All forms of tax to shun 

And should we vote for single tax 
Their victory will be won. 
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An Editorial Cartoon Widely Used by Rural Missouri Newspapers in 1912 


secretary of state with being the ‘‘tools of George Falloon, founder 
of the Anti-Single Tax Association, friend of Mark Hanna in Ohio, 
and carpet-bagger in Missouri. .. .”’ He also claimed that the real 
estate interests of the state were stirring up the farmers with lies in 
an effort to defeat the amendment.” j 
Reedy’s Mirror published detailed tax bills for several St. Louis 
city blocks in an effort to appeal to small homeowners. He argued 
that the assessed valuation of two downtown blocks in St. Louis was 
equal to 98 per cent of the assessed valuation of Ray County and 38 
per cent more than the assessed value of Callaway County. This, 
he maintained, proved that farmers owned most of the land in the 
state but possessed only a small fraction of the land value. There- 
fore, the single tax would aid the farmers and force the large manu- 
facturers and speculators to pay their share of the tax burden.”! 


*Reedy's Mirror, XXI (September 19, 1912), 2. 

2\[bid., XXI (July 25, 1912), 6; XXI (August 8, 1912), 6; XXI (August 15, 1912), 7; XXI 
(August 22, 1912), 5; XXI (August 29, 1912), 2; XXI (September 12, 1912), 6; XXI (October 31, 
1912), passim. 
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The only major group to support the amendment was organized 
labor. The Missouri Federation of Labor at its annual conference in 
September, 1912, strongly supported the proposed law in several 
resolutions. Single Taxers claimed that organized labor voiced 
strong support for the amendment in Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Joplin, and Springfield. The connection between union labor, the 
fight for the initiative and referendum, and the single tax had been 
obvious as early as 1903; several labor leaders supported all of these 
movements, and one labor lobbyist was also fighting for the single 
tax in the legislature.” 

The state Progressive Party incorporated the amendment into 
their platform. However, as the November election approached, 
the political atmosphere forced most Progressives to avoid the 
subject or to speak against the amendment. In many local contests 
where no major issues were present, politicians often accused their 
opponents of favoring the single tax, realizing that a majority of the 
people, especially in rural areas, equated the single tax with social- 
ism. Even Governor Herbert S. Hadley complained that some 
Democratic politicians were trying to create the impression that he 
favored the single tax.” 

Albert D. Nortoni, Progressive candidate for governor, came out 
against the single tax in October. However, Single Taxers claimed 
that Theodore Roosevelt, 1912 Progressive presidental candidate, 
was in favor of the single tax although he did not support it openly.*! 

The Socialist Party of Missouri avoided mention of the amend- 
ment in their 1912 platform, but opponents of the single tax feared 
that every Socialist would support the proposed law, and Missouri 
had at least 15,000 Socialists who had supported Eugene Debs in 
1908. Although several Socialists in southeast Missouri favored the 
single tax, the supporters of the amendment argued that the single 
tax as an economic philosophy occupied a middle ground between 

2Single Tax Review, X11 (November-December, 1912), 51, XIII (March-April, 1913), 43; 
Kansas City Labor Herald, September 27, 1912; The Public, XV (October, 1912), 1010; Houghton, 
“Initiative and Referendum in Missouri,’’ 42. 

Richmond Conservator, September 26, 1912; Hadley Collection, file 300; The Public, XV 
(October, 1912), 972; Thomas R. Yancey, “The Election of 1912 in Missouri,’’ M.A. thesis, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, 1937, 149. 

24VYancey, “The Election of 1912 in Misouri,”’ 149; The Public, XV (October, 1912), 972; Reedy's 
Mirror, XXI (October 24, 1912), 3; X XI (October 31, 1912), 11; Hadley Collection, file 300; The 
belief that Theodore Roosevelt favored the single tax is fostered by his statement that ‘‘there is a 
very real need that this nation shall seriously prepare itself for the task of remedying social injus- 
tice . . . the best preparation for such wise action is to test, by actual experiment under favorable 
conditions, the devices which we have reason to believe will work well but which are difficult to 


apply in old-settled communities without preliminary experiment.”’ Sce Lockwood Missourian, 
October 11, 1912. 
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socialism and anarchism, and actually the single tax and socialism 
were very divergent philosophies.” 

Of all the efforts made by Single Taxers to reach the voters, the 
speeches of individual lecturers proved the most disheartening. 
Speaking in favor of the single tax, especially in small rural com- 
munities, was usually discouraging and in some cases dangerous, as 
lecturers soon discovered that farmers were in no mood to hear the 
“other side”’ of the argument. J. R. Hermann, a single tax lecturer, 
encountered the following problem: ‘‘At Savannah I called on a 
friendly man, an ex-soldier and respected citizen. ... I asked him 
about the prospects for a meeting in behalf of the tax amendment, 
he said ‘Friend, I spent nearly four years in war, I lived in this 
country in its most troublesome times, and I have faced all kinds of 


danger. ... I wouldn’t attempt to make a speech on that amend- 
ment anywhere in this county for fear of my life... .’ Then I asked 
him if I could get a hall, and he said I couldn’t.... What about the 


street | asked? ‘You may speak in the street if you wish, but you 
will get rotten-egged, or hurt, or maybe hanged if you do.’” In 
order for Hermann to make his speech the county sheriff was forced 
to deputize several men to protect him.” 


Robert Cumming, writing on his attempt to speak in favor of the 
amendment in Slater, reported that he “arranged for a street corner 
talk at 3:30... was interrupted by all sorts of impertinent questions 
and was assailed with threats of violence. . .. I appealed to their 
manhood, to their pride, to their patriotism. It was all of no 
avail. ... Upon my announcing to various groups that I would 
speak on the bank corner, one man said, ‘we will run you out of 
town. ... I look upon the man as a thief who advocates the Single 
Tax.’ ’’ Cumming later discovered that a group of farmers meeting 
at the county seat in Marshall had made ‘plans’ to prevent 
debates of the amendment.” 


Three single tax speakers were showered with rotten eggs in a 
meeting to debate the amendment at Cedar Gap in late August. The 
lecturers stated that the men who threw the eggs were not farmers 

” 


but “‘hoodlums from a neighboring town . . .”” who had apparently 
been hired to break up the meeting.” 





%O ficial Manual, 1913-1914, 475-476; Brookfield Gazette, August 24, 1912; The Public, XV 
(October, 1912), 1010; Single Tax Review, VIII (September-October, 1908), 57. 

%The Public, XV (September, 1912), 845; XV (October, 1912), 966-968, 972, 1018-1019. 

2 Ibid., 966-968. 

%Jbid., 845. 
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Several debates did take place, with the arguments following a 
consistent pattern. Advocates maintained the current system of 
taxation encouraged tax-dodging, thus throwing the burden of 
taxation on people who had enough initiative to improve their land. 
A single tax on land values they argued, was simple, adequate, 
could not be evaded, and discriminated against no particular group. 
The value of land was dependent on society, for if society did not 
occupy it, it would have no value. Taxing land values would force 
idle land out of the hands of speculators, thus lowering its price. The 
homeowner would benefit because he would no longer be taxed for 
improvements. The increased prosperity would aid both the 
laborer and the farm tenant by providing higher wages and more 
employment. Rents of the people who did not own a home or farm 
would not be increased for this in turn would raise land values, thus 
raising the taxes of the land-lord. The farmer would no longer be 
taxed for his improvements or crops, and would not be assessed for 
additional production. Extra capital would be drawn into the area, 
creating even more prosperity. Finally, concluded the Single 
Taxers, poverty would be unknown since wealth would tend to be 
more evenly distributed.” 

The campaign for the adoption of the amendment was concluded 
by Joseph Fels in late October. In speeches at St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and Kirksville, Fels complimented supporters of 
the program but was certain that farmers would defeat the amend- 
ment because of their unwillingness to study it.*® 

The people who opposed the single tax wasted little time in 
organizing a counter campaign. On August 30, 1912, 350 delegates 
representing 60 Missouri counties gathered at Jefferson City to 
organize a union to fight the adoption of the amendment. The 
group, composed principally of farmers, convened as the Land 
Owners Protective Association but changed its name to the Mis- 
souri Anti-Single Tax League. The organization elected George 
Falloon president, E. B. Silvers secretary, and Jewell Mayes publi- 
city chairman. The gathering adopted a plan to organize the state 
by congressional districts, with a chairman for each subordinate 
organization. The convention also recommended that an anti- 
single tax league be formed in every Missouri county. The leaders 
planned to raise funds for a campaign and set a goal of $50,000 


E. D. Shurter, “Single Tax,’’ University of Texas, Bulletin, No. 47, August 20, 1916, 38-39; 
C. B. Fillebrown, A 1912 Single Tax Catechism (New York, 1912), 1-8; Reedy's Mirror, XXI 
(August 25, 1912), 6; Proposed Amendments . . . 1912, 7-10. 

The Public, XV (November, 1912), 165-166. 
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to be collected largely from the rural areas. Each of the sixty 
counties represented pledged $100 in support of the newly formed 
organization.*! 


The campaign carried on in Ray County and by the Richmond 
Conservator, its major newspaper, typified the tactics used on the 
local level to defeat the amendment. The small meetings of a 
few farmers in Ray County was also typical of others held in 
rural areas throughout the state. The city of Richmond formed 
a Land Owners Protective Association to urge the voters of the 
county to defeat the tax amendment. The committee on resolu- 
tions of this organization proposed that the group should begin 
correspondence with state congressional candidates, major news- 
papers, and local merchants, urging them to aid in defeating the 
proposal. The conclave also planned meetings of farmers at the 
country schoolhouses in the area where the single tax and its effect 
on the farmers would be discussed.” 


In mid-July an anti-single tax picnic was planned at Elk Horn, 
a small community a few miles from Richmond. E. B. Silvers, 
secretary of the state anti-single tax organization, was invited to 
address the gathering. Sheridan Webster, St. Louis lawyer and a 
single tax lecturer, was invited to Richmond to debate the amend- 
ment with Silvers in late August. On that occasion outbursts from 
the audience greatly hampered Webster’s efforts to obtain a fair 
hearing. In reporting the debate, the Richmond Conservator indi- 
cated that Webster’s arguments were illogical and poorly stated, 
and that he was alone in his beliefs, whereas Silvers was an eloquent 
speaker, a student of sound judgment, and was widely applauded 
by the entire audience. Voting for the single tax, implied this rural 
newspaper, was voting to wreck the current system of government, 
destroy the home, tear down all our forefathers had fought for in the 
American Revolution, and stamp out civilization. 


Rural newspapers did not stand alone in their efforts to convince 
farmers to vote against the single tax. The Missourt Farmer* also 
opposed the amendment but on a much higher level than the rural 
weeklies. William Hirth, publisher, conceded that the current tax 


The Public, XV (September, 1912), 874; St. Louis Globe-Democrat, August 31, 1912; Richmond 
Conservator, September 5, 1912; Missouri Farmer, 1V (September, 1912), 9. 


32Richmond Conservator, August 29, 1912; September 5, 1912. 


33] bid., June 24, 1912; July 11, 1912; July 18, 1912; September 5, 1912; September 26, 1912; 
October 3, 1912. 


%4This later became the monthly publication of the Missouri Farmers Association. 
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system was inadequate and unequal, but he would not agree that 
the single tax would make the state more properous. Instead, he 
contended that the theory of taxing the ‘‘unearned increment”’ 
was a false assumption. If the farmer improved his land, thereby 
improving the community, he, not society, was entitled to the 
increased benefits.* 

Hirth also admitted the single tax would encourage new busi- 
nesses to enter the state, but he did not believe in exempting 
businesses from taxation. In an effort to gain funds for the cam- 
paign, he offered to set aside 40 per cent of all new subscriptions to 
the Missouri Farmer, donating the money obtained to the Missouri 
Anti-Single Tax League.* 

Since the periodical was printed in Columbia, he illustrated by 
the use of the county and city records of the treasurer that the 
proposed law would force land owners in Boone County to pay 
$21,650 more than they had in 1910 and would add $7,049,900 to 
the taxes of Missouri land owners. This increase in taxes, he argued, 
would be shifted to the cost of production, especially of farm 
commodities, which in time would merely be passed on to the 
consumer in terms of higher prices. In conclusion Hirth also 
accepted the statement that there were several thousand acres of 
unproductive land in Missouri, a point often stated by single 
taxers, but he maintained that no tax scheme could make the Ozark 
Mountains agriculturally productive.” 

The secretary and president of the Missouri Anti-Single Tax 
League, E. B. Silvers and George Falloon, wrote two pamphlets 
which were widely distributed during the campaign. A third 
pamphlet, used by the Kansas City organization, was written by 
Charles H. Shields for use in the 1912 Oregon single tax campaign.** 
These pamphlets not only attacked the Henry George doctrine as 
contrary to the natural inequalities that existed between all men, 
but also accused Single Taxers of attempting to destroy the com- 
mercial value of land by placing an unjust tax upon the land owner; 
a tax that he could not possibly pay. They argued that the single tax 
would increase rents and living costs and also handicap agriculture 
and manufacturing. 

%Missouri Farmer, IV (May, 1912), 8; IV (July, 1912), 8; V (October, 1912), 6. 


%]bid., IV (September, 1912), 1; IV (August, 1912), 6; IV (May, 1912), 8. 
7] bid., 4-5, 8-9. 


%E. B. Silvers, Single Tax—A Fallacy (Kansas City, 1912); George Falloon, Single Tax 
Explained (Kansas City, 1912); Charles H. Shields, Single Tax Exposed (Portland, Oregon, 1912). 
These pamphlets are on file at the Kansas City Public Library. 
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In summary, the opponents of the amendment argued that any 
faults in the current tax structure could be remedied by minor 
reforms; a complete revision was unnecessary. The existing system 
forced nearly everyone to contribute something to the good of 
society. The single tax was wrong because it failed to tax the 
individual on his ability to pay. It exempted the wealthy man’s 
personal property while discriminating against the farmer. Of the 
three classes of wealth, it forced land to support labor and capital, 
which also had some value to society. The single tax could not 
support the government in some areas, because in several regions 
land values were too low, and valuation of land in different areas 
fluctuated widely; in still other areas a surplus of revenue would 
accumulate, leading to extravagance. Finally, they argued, the 
single tax would ultimately lead to socialism. 

With the farmers in some areas aroused to a state of near 
violence, people feared that all the amendments on the 1912 ballot 
would suffer defeat because of hostility toward the single tax. The 
other amendments concerned abolition of the State Board of 
Equalization, authorization of grand juries in voting procedures, 
and an increased state school tax.*® 

The election results showed a landslide of opposition to the 
single tax amendment and the amendment establishing a State Tax 
Commission. The total vote in favor of the single tax was 86,647 
while the opposition count was 508,137. Little doubt remained that 
the farm vote was instrumental in the defeat. The state-wide vote 
in favor of the tax amendment was only 14% per cent of the total, 
while the affirmative vote in the four counties which contained 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, and Springfield was 37 per cent. 

Even after such a resounding defeat, the Single Taxers refused to 
abandon their efforts for at least partial adoption of their program. 
They warned opponents of the measure that although the voters of 
the state were not ready at that time to accept the single tax, a 
campaign would continue without a break." 

With still a fear that someday the single tax might be accepted, 
the Legislature in 1913 proposed a constitutional amendment* to be 
considered by the people at the next general election. It was 
designed to obstruct the submission of the single tax by initiative 


3%9Missouri Farmer, V (October, 1912), 8; Official Manual, 1913-1914, 1109-1110. 

“Young, Single Tax Movement, 196. 

41Missouri Farmer, V (November, 1912), 8. 

42Senale Committee Substitute for Senate Bills and Concurrent Resolutions, numbers 2, 7, 9, 10. 
See the Equity Series, XV (Philadelphia, 1913), 125. 
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petition and to curb local option in taxation by prohibiting measures 
of a similar nature from being submitted to the voters more than 
once in a five-year period. However, it was defeated in November, 
1914, by a vote of 334,310 to 138,039. In February, 1915, the Legis- 
lature refused to submit another similar amendment to the people.“ 

After 1912, Single Taxers focused attention on securing the 
separation of local and state revenues, efforts that resulted in 1918 
in a constitutional amendment to tax unimproved land, incomes, 
inheritances, and intoxicating beverages. Constitutional limitations 
on taxation were also to be abolished. As in 1912, the Single Taxers 
suffered defeat, this time 373,220 to 80,725. 

The single tax campaign in Missouri developed into an emotional 
battle characterized by name-calling, with both sides appealing to 
the self-interest of the voters. Most farmers developed an opinion 
on the single tax before hearing both sides of the proposition; when 
the opportunity arose to hear the affirmative argument presented, 
such as a debate, they usually chose to ignore, ridicule, or threaten 
the single tax speaker. Politicians joined the chorus of disapproval 
as a stepping-stone from which to enter office. 

William M. Reedy, one of the leading single tax supporters in 
1912, was somewhat bitter after the election, especially toward the 
farmers. Writing in The Mirror he made the following comments in 
November: ‘‘Here in Missouri a few of us have been striving for 
a millennial measure of reform—the Single Tax. What did we get? 
Eggs in the ultimate of senescence. ... Eggs that would cause the 
pensive polecat to sigh. ... The farmer worried us most—the dear, 
the honest farmer. What was he going to do? ... The farmer is 
intelligent. More so than you give him credit. He’s no fool... . 
The farmer was going to vote with us. Strange to say, he did— 
unless we were Single Taxers.” 

Yes, Reedy was bitter, and well he might have been, for regard- 
less of the merits of the amendment, it had failed to receive a fair 
hearing. Whether the single tax would have cured the economic ills 
of Missouri’s tax structure is a debate which must be left to the 
economists. Yet, today as in 1912, the very mention of a “change in 
taxes’’ produces a storm of protest from all quarters, and passions 
and tempers rule where once reason existed. 





Missouri General Assembly, Journal of the House of Representatives, 1913, 44; Journal of the 
Senate, 1913, 19, 41, 77; Houghton, “Initiative and Referendum in Missouri,”’ 55; Oficial Manual, 
1915-1916, 572; The Public, XVII (February, 1915), 182. 


“Monroe County [Paris, Missouri] Appeal, October 25, 1918; Oficial Manual, 1919-1920, 429. 











LETTERS FROM THE BATTLE OF 
LEXINGTON: 1861 


A great number and variety of letters, manuscripts, documents 
and other material relating to the Civil War are appearing in print 
for the first time during this first year of the Civil War Centennial. 
Many of them are interesting and instructive while others are 
treasured for their humor. Some of the most edifying and illuminat- 
ing were not written by the celebrated generals and great civil 
leaders but by those who were not necessarily involved in the main 
currents of activity but merely affected by them. A good example 
of this type is found in the two letters written by Isaac Hockaday of 
Lexington, Missouri, to his mother, Mrs. Emily Mills Hockaday, 
in Fulton, Missouri. 


The letters, the first written before the Battle of Lexington 
occurred and the second afterward, are reproduced below with no 
change in spelling or punctuation. 


Lexington Sept 13th 1861 
Mrs. Hockaday 
Fulton Mo 


Dear Mother 


On Wednesday evening about sundown Col Marshalls' Regiment 
& Col. Peabodys? Regiment of Infantry retreated back to this place 
from Warrensburg where they had gone to seize the funds in the 
Bank at that place. They had hardly gotten to town before the 
advance picket guard of Jacksons* men I suppose under’ Rains' 
drove in the Federal Pickets they unhorsed one of them & riped and 
tore through our yard & Barn lot on the hunt of him; from that time 
until yesterday morning there was a continual fire among the 
Pickets on both sides in the road runing by my house about sun up 
I went over to Mr Bolly to see him about moving our families out of 
the way & whilst at his house the Federals from town came out & 
cut me off from home leaving no one with May & the children. 
They got into a hot skirmish in my corn & hemp fields which lasted 
until ten oclock in the day about which time I got one of the 


1Union Colonel Thomas A. Marshall. 

2Union Colonel Everett Peabody. 

3Missouri Governor Claiborne Fox Jackson. 
‘Confederate Brigadier General James S. Rains. 
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Federal soldiers to take me home, & found all well but considerably 
alarmed—The Federal Troops passed in 20 steps from my front 
window—They burned the covered bridge between my house & 
Mr Dimicks after which it was quiet on my Road. In the evening 
they had a heavy skirmish near Dr Vaughns house. I suppose 1000 
guns were fired & about sun down a tremendous volley of musketry 
& cannonading near the college & back of Col Woods old place. The 
result of the several engagements I am unable to state. suppose 
several killed on both sides. I was not 100 yards from home after | 
once got back during the day I would rejoice if you had May & the 
children with you all. I dont see how we are to get away The 
amount of Troops in either side | am unable to say. The Jackson 
men are reported 18000 strong I would to God Jackson had been at 
some thing else when he inaugurated this war in Missouri the whole 
country will be destroyed & every man broke in it in order to take 
her out I care not which way she goes slavery is doomed in this 
state. I feel as if we had better lost all of our negroes than suffered 
as we have already—Great outrages have been committed upon 
some of our citizens but that we may expect from all armies. | have 
not been disturbed in my property and feel as if it was a fortunate 
thing | was caught and sworn early in the action. I am determined 
to observe my obligations religiously to the Government. several of 
the men taken and sworn at the time I was have gone it is said into 
the army how wrong it was & how seriously it may effect them—not 
for all I possess would I be in their places. Friday Morning. Sept 
14th 61. This morning is a wet & rainy & bids fair to be a wet day. 
I looked for a general engagement to day had it not been so wet— 
what the evening may bring forth God only knows— 

Sunday Monday & Tuesday passed without any thing of interest 
on Wednesday the Battel began and lasted for three days—The 
Federal troops have entrenched themselves and fought bravely 
numbering about 3500—General Price® had about 20,000 men on 
the field but not half of that number really engaged. On Friday 
evening they® surrendered unconditionally. General Price lost 
about 50 killed & 50 or 60 wounded the Federals loss was 144 killed 
& about 260 or 70 wounded I have read of Battel fields but never 
expected to see one we could hear it all at our house. The day of the 
surrender there was a constant fire kept up all day until about 
5 oclock—, & the next day I passed all over the field & it presented 





5Confederate Major General Sterling Price. 


*Federal troops. 
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Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, October 12, 1861 


Battle of Lexington 


one scene of destruction Horses Mules Men & Hogs lying in all 
directions some dead whilst others maimed & manageled—The 
Federals burned Sam! Wilsons House, Mrs Roberts, Tom Wallaces, 
Jno & Tom Alfords, Flemings & Mr Hunters it will all but ruin 
Hunters should he not get pay for it I suppose General captured 
2000 muskets—3000 Pistols 1500 Sabers, 2000 Saddels all their 
Baggage Waggons camp equipage & about 1,000,000$ taken from 
our Bank, which General Price had replaced. It was a great victory 
& a terrible blow to the Government. We are almost litterally 
destroyed, between the two different armies—Say to Mrs Watkins 
that her son was in the fight but was not hurt he is sick at our house 
& says he will be at home just as soon as he gets able, he has some- 
thing like chills & feaver he is rather low spirited, but wiil be up in a 
few days—Ezechial McClanahan is here also he has fever & is quite 
unwell—things look gloomy here business of every kind is suspend- 
ed—Give our love to all 
Yours & c 


Isaac 


Lexington Sept 26 61 
Mrs. Hockaday 
Dear Mother— 


In my last I gave you a rather Hurried account of the Lexington 
Battle & no small affair it was I dont suppose there ever was a 
battle of the magnitude with as little loss of life you will hear a 
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thousand & one reports about the killed & wounded amt of property 
taken, but what I| have stated is near the truth Killed on the State 
side 40 to 45—Wounded 30 to 50. Killed on the Federal side 140 to 
150. Wounded 200 to 350. The whole command was taken & the 
surrender was unconditional—The Battle was grand & awful, for 
three days & nights you might hear the noise of cannon clatter of 
musketry & above & over all the distinct & well defined report of 
shot Guns—it is gratifying to know that so few on both sides were 
killed & wounded. There was good fighting on both sides the 
Federal Troops fought well considering their numbers but were well 
protected by ingeniously made & extensive earth works covering 
10 to 15 acres of ground well ditched on both sides with hundred of 
inside double works—The Federal Troops were without water for 
several days & that in a great measure caused them to surrender. 
They had a good many of their officers wounded & several severely. 
Our whole country is literally destroyed.- Stock running in every 
direction for miles all around I have managed to keep my farm 
protected from stock but how long I cant tell The soldiers destroy- 
ing all the vegetabales potatoes cabages & fruit for miles—I have 
lost 2 horses my only saddle & Bridle in the place & how long I will 
have one on the place goodness only can tell— 


Say to Mrs. Wood that I saw her Brother Jacob & he is well— 
says he may leave in a few days—& that every thing at the Cols old 
place House & all is destroyed even the rails & trees fencing of every 
kind bushes & shrubs nothing left that would hide a chicken I never 
expect to witness another just such a sight—and when we reflect 
that it is upon American soil & by American Citizens it is melan- 
choly to think upon—I am in Hopes something will bring about 
peace & restore Harmony among our people—That any thing will 
ever reunite our people & make them one is utterly impossible why 
not then let the Southern States depart in peace I woul rather that 
Missouri should be lost to the South than peace should be delayed 
one day— Negro property is completely demoralized in this part of 
the State let her go as she may— 


Jackson is reported here though I have not seen him but of the 
fact there is no doubt. General Price deserves a great deal of praise 
and credit the way he managed the whole matter—and to General 
Harris’ & his men is the victory due—from all that I can learn from 
men in the fight & looking at his position after it was over | believe 


7Confederate Brigadier General Thomas A. Harris. 
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Musick, Stories of Missouri 


Firing From Behind the Hemp Bales 


he is justly entitled to the credit his men and those under him were 
the only ones that got inside of the work & drove them from their 
ditches. he formed a breastwork out of hemp bles & by gradually 
rolling them upon the enemies works followed by infantry he 
succeeded to carry their outer works to give you a correct idea of 
what he performed you will imagine the hemp unloaded 400 yards 
from their works on broken bluffs and brushy land covered by 
papaw bushes about six feet high—Three men were placed to a bale 
without arms. They crolled upon the ground & pushed & rolled the 
Hemp with their heads. immediately behind them the men crolled 
with their arms & for three days they never left the field day nor 
night Their food was cooked in camp & hauled out to the field & 
without blankets they laid upon their arms day & night—until the 
enemy saw from their gradual approach that the works would have 
been stormed in a few hours when all would in all probability been 
killed —you may say that the Federals wont fight & that Missourians 
will run but if Both sides did not do their whole duty I am greatly 
mistaken after looking at the ground. The Troop have all been 
sworne & sent home except the officers what will be done with them 
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I dont know they are all out on parole— May & the children are not 
well all have something like chills—Willie Mills is in the army but 
dont tell Grandma. I saw him once & asked him to come & see us 
but he has never done so—he was not hurt & no one of your friends 
& acquaintances McGoffin brother of Govnor McGoffin of Ky 
whom the federals had taken prisoner was released he would have 
in all probability have been court marshalled & shot—My love to 
all did John get home safe 


Isaac 














A NEW LOOK AT THE ANDERSON HOUSE AND 
THE CIVIL WAR BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
STATE PARK 


BY LEONARD F. HASLAG* 


The Missouri State Park System, under the direction of Joseph 
Jaeger, Jr., is active in the restoration and preservation of historical 
sites in Missouri. The purpose of this article, which deals with the 
Oliver Anderson House and its 
outlying buildings at Lexington, 
is to illustrate the research and 
work involved in the operation. 
This restoration program is 
patterned after a master plan 
which is based on a study of the 
building and the changes that 
have been made. 

On September 18, 1861, Gen- 
eral Sterling Price launched the 
attack of his pro-Southern forces 
against the hastily fortified 
Union lines at Lexington, and 
for three days the Anderson 
House and immediate area pro- 
vided the battlefield for this im- 
portant Civil War engagement. 
Now, 100 years later, the 

Courtesy Fred Robins site of the battle and the Ander- 
Oliver Anderson - son House in particular are the 
subjects of thorough investiga- 
tion aimed at restoration and preservation. These efforts have been 
guided by the Missouri State Park Board since late 1958, when the 
battlefield and Anderson House were accepted as a State park. Full 
scale research began in January, 1959, when the Board contracted 
with Kenneth E. Coombs, A.1.A., of Kansas City for the develop- 
ment of a master plan study which was completed in January, 1961, 
and provides a concrete basis for the restoration of the area to its 
condition of 1861. 











*Leonard F. Haslag, Historian Interpretive for the Missouri State Park Board, has had 
formal training with the National Park Service. 
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From an original wood engraving by Fred Geary 
owned by The State Historical Society 


Rear View of the Anderson House 


The Lexington Express in a June, 1853, issue referred to the 
house built by Oliver Anderson in 1853 as ‘“‘the elegant mansion of 
Colonel Anderson.’"’ The home stood on a bluff overlooking the 
Missouri River and his riverside warehouse and ropewalk. It was 
perhaps the best building site on the 106 acres that Colonel Ander- 
son owned at that time. 


Constructed in Greek Revival style, it includes an ell with the 
main unit, 55 by 40 feet, on a north-south line facing the west.' The 
ell extends east from the northeast corner of the principal structure 
and is 351% by 16 feet. The foundation and a basement under the 
main unit are limestone. Woodwork throughout the house is milled 
walnut. The ceilings are approximately 12 feet high in the main 
unit, and a vast hall runs on an east-west line through the center of 
the house to the front door, which opens onto a one-story porch. 
On both sides of the hall on each floor are two rooms, and the 
interior walls are of brick similar to the exterior. The basement is 
divided similarly, with the partitions serving as foundations for the 
walls on the upper floors. Each of the eight rooms has a fireplace, 
and opposite each fireplace is access into the room from the hall, 
with the passage between adjacent rooms provided by doorways in 
the center of the partitions. A stairway is in the east, or back, part 


1In 1860 the only access to the house was from the west via ‘‘a canal-like carriage-way,”’ an 
improvement to the natural defile or ravine running up to the house from that direction. See 
History of Lafayette County, Mo. (St. Louis, 1881), 349-50. There was no road to the house from the 
east until 1868. 
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of the hall. The attic contains two rooms, one on either side of the 
hall, and these have no fireplaces. 

The two-story ell contains two main room areas on each floor, 
but no basement or usable attic. A stairway in the southwest corner 
originally opened to the outside on the first floor, and an exterior 
door allows entrance from the north. A fireplace chimney is located 
in the east wall, and another chimney is in about the center of the ell. 

Since Colonel Anderson built the house many changes have 
taken place. After Union troops forced the Anderson family from 
the house, it was used by the Army as a hospital, and severe battle 
damage was inflicted during this period. After the war Tilton 
Davis, attorney and coal business owner, moved into the house and 
restored it as nearly as possible to its original condition. When the 
Davis family moved out in 1915, a local group purchased the build- 
ing and turned it over to Central Female College to insure preserva- 
tion of the house. Despite the college’s efforts the house suffered 
much damage while vacant from 1923 to 1925 at the hands of 
people who were looking for valuables believed to be hidden in the 
structure. In 1925 Central College closed, and Lafayette County 
acquired the house and battlefield as a park area. 

The condition of the home was improved under the W.P.A. 
program in 1933-1934 as plaster was repaired and woodwork cleaned, 
not much being changed from the original. The Anderson House 
Foundation was formed in 1955, and the County Court conveyed 
the property to the organization for park use with a reversionary 
clause. More repairs were made in 1951: the marbleized pattern on 
the hall floor was sanded away, the rear stair was closed, the 
trap door access to the basement was covered, and the grounds 
were improved. . 

Careful checking of old photographs and letters and rigorous 
investigation brought to light many other changes which at this 
time can not be chronologically established. The basement was 
found to have had dirt floors originally. Present day floor slabs, 
toilets, the finish in the northwest room, and the stairway to the 
first floor hall are additions made as recently as 1951. The bulkhead 
at the north entrance has been built up some 16 inches above the 
original height. 

The northwest room on the first floor was originally the library. 
The walls were covered with natural color lincrustawalton fastened 
with special nails with heads concealed in the pattern. Tilton Davis 
had the original walnut fireplace mantel in this room marbleized to 
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cover damage from smoke, flames, and battle scars. The windows 
had interior, louvered shutters on the lower half only. All the 
woodwork was clear-varnished walnut. No evidence of shelving 
was found. 

Originally the hall floor was divided into alternate black and 
white marbleized squares measuring one foot on each side and laid 
in a diamond pattern.” A chair rail moulding skirted the hall about 
three feet above the floor. The original plaster was an off-white or 
eggshell color, and a chandelier hung from a plaster ornament in 
the center of the hall ceiling. An etched glass transom was above 
the east door. 

The stairway is the original with the only change being in 
grooves in the third floor handrail caused by hauling buckets of 
coal by rope to the third floor level when that area was heated by 
coal stoves. 

Each remaining fireplace is equipped with a coal-burning grate. 
As each grate differs from the others these are hardly original. 
Careful examination of one of the fireplaces reveals that the original 
may have been somewhat larger than the present. Also, fireplace 
facing between opening and trim is very crude. It is possible that 
originally these fireplaces were faced with marble. Dissembly of a 
fireplace could prove this theory. 

Except for hinges, very little of the original hardware remains. 
Locks were not mortised and probably were of English manu- 
facture.t Since many changes from the original have taken place 
in the ell portion of the house a description of each room follows: 

The east room on the first floor was originally the kitchen and 
contained a large fireplace, now closed. The floor was brick, but 
Davis covered it with wood. A walnut wainscot about four feet 
high ran around the room. 

The northwest area was divided into two rooms, the more 
easterly of the two being a storage room or pantry with shelving 
along both walls from ceiling to floor. A door on the south side of 
this room provided an exit under the stairs to the porch. The 
second, a butler’s pantry, contained an icebox or icechest. Both 
rooms had wood floors. 


2Historic American Buildings Survey photograph. 

3Two pendants from this chandelier have been recovered. 

‘The old James Hicklin Homestead, two miles east of Lexington on Highway 24, contains 
hardware similar to that in the Anderson House. It was made in England. 

5Some of the flooring is presently in use as furring for the second floor ceilings. 
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The southwest room was entirely open to the outside. The stair- 
way to the second floor had a walnut handrail and simple, turned 
walnut balusters. The handrail and one baluster are now stored in 
the southeast basement room of the house. The bath now located 
under the stairs is a 1951 addition. 

The east room on the second floor was a bedroom and has been 
changed little from the original except that the fireplace has been 
blocked and the room has a new ceiling. How the Anderson family 
used the adjacent west room is 
unknown. About 1885 Davis 
installed a bath in this location, 
but it was never satisfactory. 
The room may have been a 
nursery-workroom. The flue 
leading into this room could 
have connected with a water- 
heating stove. Doors connect 
with both the gallery and the 
main portion of the home. . 

Originally the house had a Irwin, St. Park Board 
cedar shingle roof, probably Front View of the Anderson House 
damaged extensively during the 
battle, and Davis found it necessary to install a metal roof sometime 
in the 1870's. The present asphalt roof was put on in the 1930's, and 
at the same time the original box gutters were covered. 

Only one chimney appears to be original. It has ornamented 
bricks; the others show re-topping. Lightning rods adorned the 
gables at the north and south ends of the house. 

A gallery, or two-story porch, covers the east, back wall of the 
ell. The south end of the first and second levels along the east side 
of the main house terminated in a round end with no column. The 
roof had a square corner ornamented with a dropped wooden finial. 
The railings are definitely not original, though the posts along the 
east may be. In the late 1880-1890's the railings were composed of a 
top and bottom rail containing balusters fashioned from three- 
quarter-inch by three-inch wood, scroll cut, a type of woodwork 
typical of this period. In the original the balusters were probably 
simple turnings similar to the backstair handrail. 

The ceilings of both levels of the porch were probably plaster. 
The floor at ground level was made of one-by-three inch tongue and 
groove boards laid perpendicular to the house. This porch floor was 
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Irwin, St. Park Board 


Excavation at Rear of Anderson House, 1960 


level with interior floors and from 16 inches at the south to three 
inches at the north above the ground. Brick paving extended for 
about four feet from the porch floors. 

There is a serious question concerning the origin of the gallery 
along the south side of the ell. Its construction appears inferior; 
its junction with the building and roof somewhat crude. Further 
investigation must be made before this part of the building can be 
properly evaluated. 

To determine what outbuildings complemented the original 
Anderson House, careful consideration had to be given Colonel 
Anderson's position in the community as well as the way of life 
during his era. At the time Mr. Coombs began research no evidence 
of outbuildings remained. 

Descriptions of the Civil War battle action about the house 
report “a smaller brick house back of it (the Anderson House).’® An 
1869 pictorial map of Lexington on display in the Lexington High 
School does, in fact, show a two-story building directly east of the 
Anderson House ell. Archaeological investigation of this site in 
July, 1960, revealed a rectangular foundation measuring 35 by 18 
feet. The eastern half contains a brick-paved floor at a lower level. 
This foundation has been left uncovered for display. Publicity in 
the local press stimulated memories, and the following description 


6 Battles and Leaders of th. Civil War (Now York, 1956), I, 309. 
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of this building was given by Sam Edmonds, who worked about the 
house site in the 1880's and 90’s. His description has been sub- 
stantiated by others: 

‘The building was a storehouse and kitchen. It was a two-story 
brick building with living quarters (cook) on the second floor. The 
west room, first floor, was the kitchen. It had a board floor, and a 
door in the north corner of the west wall. The east room, first floor, 
had a brick floor (as uncovered). This room, with its lower floor, 
was a story and a half high. In the northwest corner of this room 
was a milk cooler. Water was piped to the kitchen from a ‘gum- 
spring’ in the ravine, which was due east. A hand pump on the 
counter was used to draw water.’ From the depth of fill discovered 
at the northeast corner of this building, it appears that the level of 
the brick floor must have been very close to the original grade at 
this point.’ 

In November, 1960, Robert T. Bray, director of the University 
of Missouri Archaeological Research Center, went to Lexington to 
find remanents of this building and others that may have stood 
about the Anderson House. His report is quoted below: 


The purpose of these limited investigations was to determine by 
excavations the location, type of construction, and approximate 
dimensions of the following structures thought from _ historical 
investigation to have once existed: slave house near the Anderson 
House and to the north; carriage house and horse barn across the 
employee access road from the Anderson House; house of unknown 
use 300 yeards north of the Anderson House and on the west slope 
of the hill; and a root cellar about 75 feet southwest of the Anderson 
House and in the front yard. 

Slave House. Approximately 180 lineal feet of exploratory 
trenching, including ‘“‘spot’’ testing, in the north yard and access 
roadway of the Anderson House resulted in the location of two 
corners of brick foundations, probably belonging to the house 
in question. 

What was presumably the southeast corner of the slave house 
was located 73 feet, two inches from the northeast corner of the 
Anderson House ell, at a bearing of six degrees west of north. It 
consisted of approximately 20 “laid”? and mortared bricks arranged 

7Katy O'Doniels, who lived in the Anderson House between 1925 and 1949, recalls that this 


building was dismantled in the mid-1920's. The foundation was covered over and the O’Doniels 
located a chicken house on this site. 
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in a square corner. These were 28 inches beneath the surface. One 
wall trend was north and the other west. 

The northeast corner of the structure was located approximately 
14 feet from the southeast corner just discussed and consisted of 
about 35 bricks somewhat disarranged but still recognizable as a 
corner. These were 24 inches beneath the surface. 

Much of the 180 feet of exploratory trenching was that done in 
an effort to locate the outer and inner walls of the structure, in 
which we were not successful. That the location was correctly 
determined, however, there can be little doubt. The great amount of 
period household debris and, in particular, the strata relationships 
in the vertical profiles of the excavations were convincing evidence 
of this contention. 

Conclusion. Building of the employee access road was thought 
to have obliterated the greater part of whatever was left of the 
original structure after it was removed. Sufficient archaeological 
evidence remained to lead us to believe that the house was rectangu- 
lar, about 14 feet wide, and possibly frame with at least brick 
foundation corners. The long dimension paralleled the Anderson 
House north wall. Coal was burned for heating purposes. 


Dwelling. A structure excavated about 300 yards north of the 
Anderson House was interpreted as a frame dwelling with brick 
chimney. The house had been destroyed by fire. No foundation 
evidence was discovered. An elongated concentration of brick near 
the east edge of the rubble pile was thought to be the collapsed 
chimney. Two other smaller concentrations of brick near the north- 
west corner were not accounted for positively. Perhaps they had 
been moved subsequent to the fire. Size of the structure could not 
be determined. A scattering of rubble, mostly small pieces of brick, 
occurred to a distance 30 feet down the slope from the house 
site proper. 

Cultural items were essentially those used in everyday family 
life in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Typical items were 
hammerheads, steel metal and wood files, crockery, glass and china, 
part of a gold brooch, marbles, coal, bottle fragments, parts of iron 
ladles and large forks, miscellaneous metal items, and various sawed 
bones of food animals. One incongruous specimen was a_ brass 
stirrup, apparently from the riding accoutrement of a lady. This 
was located in a circular, filled pit at the southwest corner of the 
main rubble concentration. 
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Conclusion. This rather small dwelling could well have been in 
existence at the time of the Battle of Lexington and might have 
been burned at that time or later. The cultural material found is of 
no particular help in determining a date with less than a 30-50 year 
year margin or error. Archaeological evidence indicates that the 
structure was mostly of frame construction with probably a clap- 
board roof and one tall (ground to above roof) chimney. Dimen- 
sions could not be determined accurately. 

Root Cellar. The location of this feature was determined during 
the excavations, but no attempt was made to define its outlines or 
directional orientation. The present work was aimed at completely 
exposing the filled-in feature, finding the entrance-way, and taking 
essential measurements. The margins of the cellar were easy to 
define by the sharp contact points of the tan loess parent soil with 
the humus, trash-laden soil which had been used to fill it. Good 
definition was achieved from four to eight inches beneath the 
present surface. 

The back wall of the cellar is 80 feet from the southeast corner of 
the ell of the Anderson House at a bearing of 15 degrees east of 
south. The center of the back wall of the cellar is 16 feet southeast 
of the center of the trunk of the big tree in the front yard. The 
entrance faced north, and the shape of the whole feature as exposed 
was rectangular with rounded corners. 

Since the object of the work was to locate and determine hori- 
zontal dimensions, no attempt was made to clean out the debris and 
locate the bottom. This job might be accomplished at some future 
time. If so, original depth could be determined, and possibly it 
could then be said whether or not the original cellar was floored, 
cemented, or otherwise walled up. 

Carriage House and Horse -Barn. Exploratory trenching in 
search of these locations was accomplished west and northwest of 
the Anderson House in the employee access road, immediately 
across the road to the west and, most extensively, across the road on 
the flattened point of land overlooking the river. Approximately 
155 linear feet of exploratory trenching was accomplished, taken 
always to the undisturbed soil, along with 260 square feet of hori- 
zontal surface stripping in those trench areas which showed evidence 
of disturbance. 

Except along a limited area just to the west of the access road, 
there was very little evidence of soil disturbance. Here in an area of 
something more than 260 square feet, disturbed soil extended from 
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the surface to twelve inches below surface, averaging about four 
inches. The mottled appearance of the soil, lack of compaction, 
presence of glass of recent manufacture and undecayed wood, and 
lack of any artifacts or manure-humus which one could expect to 
find in a carriage house or horse barn, marks this area pretty 
positively as one of recent, graded fill. 

Conclusion. All other trenching in the suspected site area 
produced only normal soil profiles. It appears, then, as if there 
never was a structure of any kind in the area worked. Perhaps these 
remains might yet be found elsewhere, or possibly they have been 
completely obliterated as they would have been, for example, if they 
were located where extensive grading has occurred. 


Archaeological research and plain old-fashioned fact hunting 
have done much toward opening the door to complete restoration 
of this historic area. However, the job is not done. Many questions 


remain to be answered before the final word of research is written. 











AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE EDITOR 


BY RICHARD S. BROWNLEE 


It gives me great pleasure to announce to the Society the 
appointment of Mr. James E. Moss as assistant editor of the 
Missouri Historical Review on August 1. Mr. Moss, a native of 
Poplar Bluff, entered the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1954, received 
a B.S. Degree from the School of 
Business and Public Administra- 
tion in 1956, and an M.A. Degree 
in American History in 1958. 
He is presently completing work 
toward a Ph.D. Degree in Amer- 
ican History at the University. 
He previously attended West- 
minster College, Fulton, where 
he. was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta social fraternity, and the 
State University of lowa. Moss 
served in the United States 
Navy between 1951 and 1954. 

While pursuing his graduate 
work Mr. Moss was an assistant 
in the Division of Continuing 





. } ’ 
Education at the University and James E. Moss 
for the past two years has been ; 
a member of the Christian College faculty. In 1957 he was married 
to Miss Marcia Mueller, of Independence, Missouri. Mrs. Moss is a 
graduate of the School of Journalism at the University. They have 
a one-year-old daughter, Amanda Ann. 

I feel certain that Jim Moss will be a valuable addition to the 
staff of the Society. Trained in business, and as a professional 
historian, he will be able to carry on his editorial duties with success. 

Dr. Donald H. Welsh, former assistant editor of the Review, has 
resigned from the Society to accept the position of Associate 
Professor of American History and Literature, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Don Welsh’s resignation from the staff of the Society will be 
keenly felt by the hundreds of friends he has made throughout 
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Missouri during the past five vears. A close personal friend of mine, 
and a fellow graduate student in the University following World 
War II, his good work and assistance to me in the past year has 
been invaluable. Don is a quiet, unassuming scholar, and a real 
work horse. His desire to return to his original field of teaching, 
with the opportunity for uninterrupted research and writing, influ- 
enced his move to North Dakota, the area where he was reared and 
where his family live. I, and every member of the staff, wish him 
success in his new duties. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY’S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months of 


May, June and July 1961, the 


following members of the Society have increased its membership 


as indicated: 


TWELVE NEW MEMBERS 


March, David D., 


EIGHT NEW 


Kirksville 


MEMBERS 


Davis, True, St. Joseph 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Elliston, Mrs. Glenn S., Montrose 
Siegismund, W. H., Rockville 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Altschul, Ted, Kansas City 
Daugherty, James S., Rock Hill 
THREE NEW 


Jinkens, Nannie, Hermitage 
Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 


McRaven, Thomas C., Glencoe 
Webb, Everett L., Union 


MEMBERS 


Mooney, Prentiss, Kansas City 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Alexander, Knox, Berkeley, Calif. 
Boyd, Trenton, Sikeston 

Connor, Lucille, Jefferson City 
Dunlap, Mrs. M. N., Rivermines 
Elzea, C. F., Columbia 

Eslinger, Lucille, East Peoria, Ill. 
Hammon, John W., Springfield 


Harris, L. Herbert, Phoenix 
Hiersteiner, Walter, Kansas City 
Holmes, Daniel L., Springfield 
Shippee, J. M., Kansas City 
Swisher, Kittie F., St. Louis 
Turley, C. P., Van Buren 

Turpin, William M., Jefferson City 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Anderson, Lola, Long Beach, Miss. 
Barclay, David Laird, Kansas City 
Bascom, Alex, Kansas City 
Bennett, Clifford R., Kansas City 
Black, Charles A., Kansas City 
Blackburn, Mrs. C. H., Eminenve 
Boyd, Hoyt S., Redmond, Washington 
Bradshaw, Mrs. W. L., Columbia 
Brady, Edwin F., Warsaw 
Bulkley, Mrs. Frances W., St. Louis 
Buren, Dorothy, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


Cooper, Mr. & Mrs. J. D., Macon 
Cornue, Charles, Omaha, Nebraska 
Cunningham, Opal A., Fulton 
Cunningham, Mrs. W. P., Sr., Inde- 
pendence 
Dallmeyer, R. E., Jr., Jefferson City 
Dashier, Mrs. F. B., Amarillo, Texas 
David, Belle Elizabeth, Bruno, Ark. 
Denham, Roy, Jr., Harrisonville 
Dietrich, Benjamin E., Cape Girardeau 
England, Mrs. Thomas B., Jr., Kansas 
City 





~~ 
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Even, Paul A., Jefferson City 

Fardwell, Mrs. M. W., Montgomery 
City 

Farmer, Mrs. Mayme H., Rushville 

Fenton, John S., Kansas City 

Finley, Mrs. Roy, Tipton 

Friedrich, Edith T., Levasy 

Galbraith, Mrs. W. Y., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Garrett, Mrs. Marcella, Steele 

Gentry, Susannah, Independence 

Gilleland, Mrs. Howard, New Cambria 

Grossman, Mrs. Eugene, Bosworth 

Gunners, H. Jay, Jr., Kansas City 

Hartwein, G. H., St. Louis 

Hawkins, W. W., Brownsville, Texas 

Hooper, Thomas R., Maryville 

Howard, Nellie, Kidder 

Imber, Martin, Columbia 

Jacoby, Jacob L., Kansas City 

Jayne, H. M., Memphis 

Jones, Mrs. Ray D., Prairie Village, 
Kansas 

Keathley, Ernest L., Sr., St. Louis 

Keller, Harry, Kansas,City 

Kerby, Kenneth, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kieselbach, Mrs. E. F., Jefferson City 

Killion, Mr. and Mrs. L. O., Parnell 

Kinkade, Maud Sawyer, Salem 

LePage, H. H., Leavenworth, Kansas 

Long, I. A., St. Louis 

McFarland, Mrs. J. H., West Plains 

McMahon, John Kenneth, St. Louis 

Maughs, Sydney, Webster Groves 

Middleton, R. F., Nevada 

Moll, Justus R., Washington, D. C. 
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Moon, Fred A., Springfield 

Moore, Mrs. Clifton, Doniphan 

Moss, Mrs. H. K., Glendale 

Muehring, Ahrend, Palmyra 

Murray, J. E., Kansas City 

Nutter, E. Eugene, Cape Girardeau 

Overfelt, Mrs. S. E., Lake Ozark 

Pierce, Mrs. H. E., Sarcoxie 

Plank, Pearl E., Canton 

Plowman, William L., Columbia 

Poppino, Mrs. Hattie E., Kansas City 

Price, R. B., Columbia 

Ramsden, Mrs. C. M., St. Louis 

Reed, Mrs. Mabel, St. Clair 

Roadcap, Mrs. E. L., Independence 

Salisbury, Mrs. Eugene F., Grandview 

Slater, R. C., La Dalle, Illinois 

Smith, Mrs. Von C., Van Buren 

Sone, Guy M., Jefferson City 

Spencer, Mrs. F. Vernon, Fulton 

Stiegemeier, R. T., St. Charles 

Stone, Robert P., Eldon 

Terry, Mary B., Kansas City 

Todd, Jim, Moberly 

Trimble, Mrs. James G., Kansas City 

Vollmar, Joseph E., Jr., St. Louis 

Warner, Earl A., Downing 

Wescott, Mrs. Charles M., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Whaley, Ruth, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Whitworth, James, Independence 

Wightman, Fred, Claremont, Calif. 

Wightman, Mrs. F. N., Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. H. C., New Haven 

Yarnell, Mrs. Ilene Sims, Versailles 


NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Three hundred and seven applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months of May, June and 
July 1961. The total annual and life memberships as of August 1, 


1961 was 12,453. 
Allman, Roy, Parkville 
Altschul, Mrs. J., Kansas City 
Anderson, Mrs. Beula, Kirksville 
Appleby, Anna, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Arnholt, Gerald L., Thedford, Neb. 


The new members are: 


Baker, Mrs. G. U., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Barclay, Robert Earl, Clinton 

Barieau, Mrs. Sally L., Berkeley, Calif. 
Barklage, Mrs. Ina, Washington 
Barkshire, Mrs. C. E., Columbia 
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Bartlett, Milton, Peru, Illinois 

Bass, Mrs. Pauline, Lee’s Summit 

Beardslee, Jane, Osceola 

Beckner, Earle, Versailles 

Benson, Elizabeth, Columbia 

Benton, Wendell H., Kansas City 

Bequette, James B., Bonne Terre 

Berry, B. M., Martinez, Calif. 

Blackburn, Mrs. C. H., Eminence 

Bolinger, A. J., Versailles 

Booi, John, Kansas City 

Books, Marvin E., Williamsburg 

Booth, Lorenne, Independence 

Borron, John A., Blue Springs 

Boulware, F. W., Auxvasse 

Bowen, Mrs. Ward, Union Star 

Bowers, LeRoy, Windsor 

Bowman, Amy, St. Joseph 

Boyer, Mrs. S. B., Athens, Tenn. 

Brassfield, Hollace, Trenton 

Braud, Mrs. Louis P., Thibodaux, La. 

Brewer, Mrs. Bertha L., Trenton 

Bridges, Mrs. Earl, Bowling Green 

Brooks, Mrs. Essie, Steele 

Broome, George E., Amarillo, Tex. 

Broughton, Mrs. Glenn, Milo 

Browne, Deborah, Marshall 

Browne, Farley F., Oak Grove 

Bruton, Mrs. Lillian, Columbia 

Buchan, Mr. & Mrs. A. M., St. Louis 

Burnet, Claude V., Jefferson City 

Burnett, Mrs. Robert E., Kansas City 

Butcher, Randy, Cameron 

Buxton, Mrs. Carol, Catawissa 

Campbell, Frank, St. Joseph 

Carey, Eugene A., Springfield 

Cassady, Mrs. E. M., Crestwood 

Caswell, Mrs. Helen, Modesto, Calif. 
LIFE 

Chancey, Mrs. Georgia V., Sedalia 

Chase, Marilyn, St. Louis 

Chester, Deameth E., Jr., St. Louis 
LIFE 

Childers, Georgia, Unionville 

Clubb, Virgil M., Greenville 

Colley, Charles F., Sr., Hannibal 

Collins, Peggy J., Hayti 

Conrad, Mrs. Donald F., Richmond 

Heights 


Cooper, Jerry W., Hazelwood 

Cooper, Jordan, Anaheim, California 

Couch, Ted, Bosworth 

Cowherd, Mrs. Harold, Carrollton 

Coyle, Mrs. Charles, St. Louis 

Cozean, Maureen, University City 

Crabb, Mrs. J. C., Dumas, Texas 

Craig, S., Kansas City 

Cramer, W. E., Mexico 

Crutsinger, Robert K., Kirkwood 

Cunningham, W. P., Davidsonville, 

Maryland 

David, Annetta, Kansas City 

Day, M.L., Niangua 

Deck, Frank, Kansas City 

Delano, Beckwith, St. Louis 

Dennis, Mrs. G. H., University City 

Depler, George, Chula 

Dieckman, Dwain, Independence 

Dilts, A. R., Roseville, Michigan 

Dinkins, Roy S., North Kansas City 

Douglass, Mrs. C. F., Malta Bend 

Dozier, David, New Bloomfield 

Drennan, Mrs. Nora C., Lubbock, Tex. 

DuMont, Mrs. C. C., St. Joseph 

Dunavant, Shirley, Fulton 

Engel, Mary, Kirkwood 

England, Mrs. T. B., Jr., Kansas City 

Epperson, Don C., Eminence 

Erlbacher, Ruth, Cape Girardeau 

Etheridge, Ned, Columbia 

Everett, Frederick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Fahnestock, Grace, Peoria, II. 

FitzRoy, Forrest, Kirkwood 

Foster, Dan B., Richmond Heights 

Frey, Charles S., Oran 

Frisella, John, St. Louis 

Fullerton, Robert, Columbus, Ohio 

Gaddis, S. B., Mt. Sterling, Ill. 

Gann, Mrs. Mae Pitts, Buffalo 

Garlick, Mrs. Jane H., Rockford, III. 

Garlock, Virl, Brashear 

Gast, R. M., Ferguson 

Giles, Richard H., Cape Girardeau 
LIFE 

Gilkeson, Mrs. E. L., Osceola 

Glenn, Mr. & Mrs. B. B., Columbia 

Gore, Gerald L., Kansas City 

Graham, W. L., Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Graham-Gill, Mrs. Ethel, Winnie, Tex. 

Grassel, Ernest A., Peoria, Illinois 

Grossman, Mrs. Eugene, Bosworth 

Hagedorn, Mrs. Dorothy, Creve Coeur 

LIFE 

Hakan, Barton, Kansas City 

Hancock, Mr. & Mrs. Ralph, Potosi 

Hangyal, Elmer E., St. Louis 

Harlan, W. M., Columbia 

Harman, Mrs. Warwick, St. Louis 

Harp, Gene, Lee’s Summit 

Harper, Mrs. W. H., Maplewood 

Harris, Mr. & Mrs. W. W., Littleton, 
Colorado 

Harte, Robert L., St. Louis 

Hawkins, Mrs. J. H., Rushville 

Hayward, Mrs. Berbara, Edina 

Heid, Frank J., Manchester 

Helbing, Mrs. Jaunetta, San Bernar- 
dino, California 

Hess, Mrs. James L., Whittier, Calif. 

Hewlett, Judson, Aurora 

Hiatte, Donald L., Jefferson City 

Hildreth, Los H., Fenton 

Hilke, Mrs. J. A., Brentwood 

Hill, Mrs. Frank, Tracy, Calif. 

Hill, Kara Sue, Montgomery City 

Hobbs, Mrs. Gilbert, West Covina, 
California 

Hodges, William O., Kansas City 

Hogan, Mrs. Albert G., Columbia 

Holden, Mrs. H. J., Prairie Village, 
Kansas 

Holmes, Mrs. W. C., Springfield 

Holt, Evelyn, Buffalo 

Horner, Richard, Columbia 

Hucker, Mrs. O. E., Florissant 

Huffine, Mrs. C. A., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma LIFE 

Hufstedler, Tom, Shawnee, Kansas 

Hunker, Reuben, Jr., Armstrong 

Hunsinger, Edward G., St. Louis 

Hunt, Dorothy D., Kansas City LIFE 

Hunt, Walter L., Eldon 

Hupton, Clyde A., Rich Hill 

James, Dee, Des Peres 

Jennings, Carolyn, Moberly 

Johns, Mrs. Burt H., Aurora, III. 


Jones, Mrs. Mary E., Montgomery 
City 

Jones, Russell M., Fulton 

Jones, Stanley, Marshall 

Kail, Jo Hazel, Greenville 

Karl, Teresa M., Ste. Genevieve 

Kaup, Mrs. Alfred, Marionville 

Keathley, E. L., Jr., Florissant 

Kelly, Mrs. Paul J., San Antonio, Tex. 

Kelso, Karen, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Kerby, J. Kenneth, Memphis, Tenn. 

Key, Kanneth R., Union 

King, J. Thomas, Seattle, Washington 

Klein, Roland, St. Louis 

Kling, Mrs. John J., Imperial 

Knipe, W. E., Overland 

Kozeny, Thomas J., Christian, Miss. 

Kreienkamp, Ralph O., Glencow 

Krencek,_ R. F., Rocheport 

Krummenacher, R. K., Webster 
Groves 

Lammers, Ben, Washington 

Landis, Otto E., Amarillo, Texas 

Leggett, Kenneth, St. Joseph 

Little Dixie Regional Library, Hunts- 
ville 

Littler, Mrs. Geraldine O. F., 
pendence 

Lockwood, Mrs. Irving J., Aurora 

Lockwood, Marvin B., Columbia 

Logel, Donald L., St. Louis 

Lohmann, Mrs. Wilbert, Wright City 

Loyd, Mrs. Blanche, Fulton 

McAllister, Mrs. George, Norfolk, Va. 

McClure, Mrs. Ed F., Kansas City 

McCoy, Mra. B. R., Baron Rouge, La. 

McCraw, Gabriel, Springfield 

McDade, Mr. & Mrs. H. W., Abiline, 
Texas 

McGovern, F. X., Jefferson City 

McNeely, Mrs. T. J., Encino, Calif. 

Mace, Mrs. Irene C., St. Louis 

Mace, Mrs. Verne C., Fulton 

Major, Mrs. William, Campbell, Calif. 

Martin, Judy Ann, Centralia 

Martin, Kenneth, Union 


Inde- 


Meeker, Mrs. Bryce K., Hong Kong, 
China 
Meier, Josephine, St. Charles 
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Menard, J. B., Farmington 

Mengel, Bill E., Independence 

Meskell, Mrs. Jen, Jefferson, lowa 

Minor, Mrs. Sarah, Moberly 

Mobley, H. H., Kansas City 

Morgan, Mr. & Mrs. S. A., Ft. Leonard 
Wood 

Morrow, John P., Jr., 
Arkansas 

Muchmore, James C., St. Louis 

Muehring, Leonard, New London 

Murdock, Fred, St. Joseph 

Murphy, James J., Jefferson City 

Neff, William E., Warsaw 

Nickle, Elizabeth, Springfield 

Nigh, Ernest & Robert, Parnell 

Nipper, Mrs. Harold, Kennett 

Novinger, Mrs. Glen, Jr., Kirksville 

O’Connor, James A., St. Joseph 

Olsen, Richard, Independence 

Omer, Mary I., Columbia 

Ornduff, D. R., Kansas City 

Overfelt, Mr. & Mrs. S. E., Jr., Spring- 
field 

Overschmidt, Robert, Union 

Payne, Vida M., Fremont 

Penn, Mrs. Kathleen, Abingdon, Va. 

Peters, Paul A., St. Johns 

Pierce, Mrs. H. E., Sarcoxie 

Pinnell, G. L., Jr., Yakima, Wash. 

Plank, Pearl E., Canton LIFE 

Pohlmann, Clifford, Union 

Potter, Alice, Columbia 

Pryor, John E., Jr., St. Louis 

Railsback, Herbert, Claremont, Calif. 

Rains, Terrianna, Springfield 

Rathbun, Hubert, Pacific 

Ratliff, Lowell D., Kirksville 

Reading, A. B., Berkeley, Calif. 

Reid, Mrs. W. H. E., Columbia 

Richie, Eupha A., St. Louis 

Ridgeway, Marian E., Carbondale, III. 

Riehl, Mrs. R. K., Crestwood 

Riggins, Betty, Piermont 

Robertson, Fred, Kansas City 

Rosenbaugh, Wendell D., Kansas City 

Russell, Donald B., Nevada 

Salisbury, W. P., Jefferson City 

Sanders, John, Auburn, Nebraska 


Batesville, 


Sappington, Mrs. Melva, Willard 

Scarborough, Mrs. Dallas, Abilene, 
Texas 

Schellenberg, W. J., Marshall 

Schank, Mrs. Kenneth D., Oregon 

Schlake, Vernon E., St. Louis 

Schmitz, N. F., Brownsville, Texas 

Schnarre, Judy, St. Charles 

Schoenfeld, Karl III, Glencow 

Schramm, Walter, Centralia 

Schroeder, Mr. & Mrs. G. M., West 
Plains 

Seagrist, Roger A., Brentwood 

Seier, A. J., Columbia 

Shaw, Mrs. John W., Sarcoxie 

Shields, Harvey J., Independence 

LIFE 

Sidebottom, Robert, Eldon 

Wilson W., 
sion, Kansas 

Smith, Brian W., Portland, Oregon 

Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Emerson, Center- 
view 

Smith, Mrs. J. Conrad, Mexico 

Smith, Mrs. Robert E., Jamesport 

Splawn, Mrs. J. I., Kidder 

Standlee, Luke L., Hollister 

Steinkuhle, Mrs. Fred, St. Louis 

Stephan, A. J., Jr., Jefferson City 

Stevenson, Mrs. Sara, Nevada 

Stockton Cheese Company, Stockton 

Stranger, Frank, San Mateo, Calif. 

Strode, John H., Excelsior Springs 

Stuart, W. Stanley, Ladue 

Surbeck, Mrs. Clay, La Plata 

Swisher, Ada, Marshall 

Taber, Lawrence E., Columbia 

Texas College of Arts & Industries, 
Kingsville, Texas 

Theander, Mrs. E. C., Springfield 

Thompson, R. C., Leadwood 

Tipton, William E., Kansas City 

Traughber, R. W., Keytesville 

Turley, C. P., Van Buren 

Turner, Dale O., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Unland, C. Larry, St. Louis 

Utermohlen, Paul, New York, N. Y. 

Van Devin, Mrs. Elezebeth, St. Charles 

Van Dyke, Mrs. Mildred, Buckner 


Siemens, Shawnee Mis- 
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Vernes, Arie, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Wade, Robert E., Flat River 
Walker, Hilton, Jr., Lawson 
Walter, Bennie D., Kansas City 
Warren, Harold O., Kansas City 
Warner, Addie, Menominee, Mich. 
Weaver, Mrs. R. E., Memphis 
Weaver, Raymond D., Sacramento, 
California 
Weaver, Thomas J., Cross Timbers 
Weiderman, Mrs. Charles, Florissant 
Wells, Bill, Columbia 
Wells, Mrs. Roy C., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Wellsville Public Library, Wellsville 
Whaley, Frank L., Monroe, lowa 
White, James F. & Company, N. Y., 
N.Y. 


Whitehouse, William G., St. Joseph 

Whitlock, E. Clyde, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Wiggenhorn, Mrs. Agnes, Nevada 

Williams, Hubert D., Mexico 

Williams, James H., St. Louis 

Wilson, Mrs. Ralph E., Lewistown 

Wilson, W. R., Kansas City 

Wood, Edgar Leroy, Kansas City 

Wood, Mr. & Mrs. H. O., Canon City, 
Colorado 

Wright, Ed, Hannibal 

Wright, Mrs. R. P., Manitou Springs, 
Colorado 

Yates, Bobbie E., Ellisville 

Young, Robert O., Fayette 

Zey, Robert L., St. Louis 

Ziebold, H. O., Webster Groves 


STEPHEN B. HUNTER 


Stephen B. Hunter, Southeast Missouri landowner, former State 
official, Democratic Party leader, authority on local history, and 
friend of The State Historical Society, 
died at the Mountain View Rest Home 
near Festus on June 26. 

Mr. Hunter was born at Sikeston on 
February 18, 1871, received his 
education in Scott County public schools 
and at Bellevue Collegiate Institute in 
Caledonia, the University of the South 
at Sewanee, Tennessee, and 


and 


Eastman 
Business College at Poughkeepsie, New 
York. In 1904 Mr. Hunter married 
Mary Amanda Medley, who died on 
January 30, 1961. They resided at Cape 
Girardeau for 40 years. 

In his early life Mr. Hunter farmed extensively in the Little 
River area, but in late years he devoted his time to managing his 





Stephen B. Hunter 


farming interests north of Sikeston. Besides the agricultural opera- 
tions, he held interest in several banks and flour and saw mills. 

In public life, Mr. Hunter served as a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1922 and as a director of the State Penal Board 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter were deeply interested in history, and one 
of their last acts was the publication of The Joseph Hunter and 
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Related Families (See M. H. R., LIV, 311). Mr. Hunter had been a 
member of The State Historical Society since 1916, a Life Member 
since 1951, and a Trustee from 1925 until 1959, longer than any 
other. On his resignation from this post the Society paid him 
special tribute for his services (See M. H. R., LIV, 189-90). He 
was elected an Honorary Member, one of only 19 persons to be so 
honored, on November 1, 1957, with the following citation: ‘native 
son of Missouri, farmer, legislator, and contributor to the Society's 
welfare as trustee for 32 years including the largest single monetary 
gift of any living person.’’ Mr. Hunter was also a charter member 
and former vice president of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunter are survived by 18 nieces and nephews. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARK DEDICATED 
AT THE BATTLE OF WILSON’S CREEK CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 

The Battle of Wilson’s Creek was fought 10 miles southwest 
of Springfield early Saturday morning on August 10, 1861. For 
six hours the struggle raged with the 12,000 man Confederate army 
ultimately victorious over the 5,000 man Union force. Although 
the Federal army was badly beaten on the field and its Commanding 
General, Nathaniel Lyon, killed, the North too, according to recent 
interpretations, gained a victory of sorts. 

Long regarded the “bloodiest battle of the West’’ with 2,500 
casualties to the two armies, the Battle of Wilson’s Creek now has 
the special significance of being decisive in the outcome of the 
Civil War. It was Lyon’s bold attack that saved Missouri for the 
Union, for not only did the Confederate Commander, General 
Benjamin McCulloh, refuse to pursue the retreating Federals, he 
would make no further attempt to occupy Missouri. From the 
viewpoint of war resources and strategic position Missouri was of 
prime importance to the Confederacy and in the end its loss proved 
to be fatal to the Southern cause. Missouri was the first great loss 
suffered by the South followed by Kentucky and Tennessee. Then 
it became possible for the Union to gain control of the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans, severing the Old South from all western 
resources. Thus the Battle of Wilson’s Creek increases in stature 
as a major Civil War engagement and in this light the United States 
Congress has approved the creation of a Wilson’s Creek National 
Park and the State of Missouri has appropriated $350,000 for 
purchase of the land which will be deeded to the federal government. 
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Formal dedication of the park on August 10, 1961 climaxed 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek Centennial Commemoration. Speak- 
ing at the dedication United States Senator Stuart Symington 
called the park a memorial to a “high point of valor’’ in the coun- 
try’s history and urged that “As we dedicate this ground, let us 
join our hearts and minds in prayer that this be a battlefield of the 
last war which will ever be fought on native Missouri or American 
soil.’’ Earlier at a banquet in Springfield Governor John M. Dalton 
told his audience that ‘‘we remember not who won or lost but only 
the courage displayed on that battlefield,” that those who fought 
at Wilson’s Creek were men of conviction who fought for principles 
and ‘‘can inspire us to meet the challenges of a new day and use the 
same yardsticks of courage, fortitude, bravery, and integrity in 
trying times. 

The idea for a national park at Wilson’s Creek grew out of a 
reunion of Confederate and Union soldiers.on the battlefield about 
1878. They submitted a resolution asking the government to buy 
the land but Congress displayed little interest. Congressmen from 
the district periodically introduced a bill to memorialize the battle- 
field with no success. With the formation of the Wilson’s Creek 
Battlefield Foundation the struggle to establish a national park was 
intensified. In 1950, the Foundation accepted public subscriptions 
and bought 37 acres on Bloody Hill as a nucleus for the park. A 
Foundation steering committee, formed in 1957, supplied support 
to Senators Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., and Stuart Symington and to 
Congressman Charles H. Brown in their attempts to establish a 
park. Efforts were rewarded on April 22, 1960 when President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower signed the congressional bill authorizing 
Missouri's first National Battlefield Park. The original Civil War 
battle had lasted six hours but the fight to memorialize it continued 
for almost 100 years. 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESIS, 1960 
The master’s thesis accepted by Lincoln University during 1960 
which is of interest to the Missouri historian is: 


Ritchie, Marguerite Carlson, ‘Alexander McNair, 1755-1826, First Governor 
of Missouri” 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE THESES, 1960 


The master’s theses accepted by Northeast Missouri State 
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Teachers College during 1960 which are of interest to the Missouri 

historian include: 

Carter, Billy Doyle, ‘‘Cost and Finance of Intercollegiate Athletics in the 
M. I. A. A. Conference Colleges, 1958-1959"’ 

Harding, Alfred Dwain, ‘‘Western College (1880-1893), LaBelle, Missouri. 
A Chapter in Northeast Missouri Education History”’ 

Moore, Anna Lea, “‘Socio-Culture Factors Involved in Reorganization of Schools 
of Chariton County” 

SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1960 
The master’s theses accepted by Saint Louis University during 

1960 which are of interest to the Missouri historian include: 

Kalin, Berkley, “‘A History of Ferguson, Missouri, 1855-1918" 

Poelker, Sister Jeanne Marie, C. S. J., ‘‘History of the Bank of Saint Louis” 
The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 

Mosby, Reba Schinault, ‘‘The Evolution of Constitutional, Legislative and 
Judicial Protection of Civil and Human Rights in Missouri: A Critical and 
Interpretative Analysis” 

Murphy, Sister Mary Carmel, M. S. C., ‘Bishop Joseph Rosati, C. M. and the 
Diocese of New Orleans, 1824-1830” 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES, 1960 
The master’s theses accepted by the University of Missouri 
during 1960 which are of interest to the Missouri historian are: 

Botner, Stanley Benton, ‘‘ Progress in State Administrative Reorganization in 
Missouri Since the Report of the State Reorganization Commission in 1955” 

Busen, Leonard John, ‘‘A History of Newspapers of Gasconade County, Mis- 
souri, from 1843 to 1960” 

Detwiler, Don Earl, ‘‘An Investigation of Education, Experience, Salaries and 
Tenures of Missouri’s City Managers”’ 

Eikelmann, Kenneth Pond, ‘‘A History of Educational Television at the Univer- 


sity of Missouri” 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are: 
Cain, Marvin Russell, ‘‘Lincoln’s Attorney General: Edward Bates and the 
Conservative Movement”’ 
Mering, John Vollmer, ‘‘The Whig Party in Missouri’ 
Rosin, Wilbert Henry, ‘‘Hamilton Rowan Gamble, Missouri’s Civil War 
Governor” 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES, 1960 
The master’s theses accepted by Washington University during 
1960 which are of interest to the Missouri historian include: 
Taylor, Mary Lou, ‘The Santa Fe Trail in 1849” 
Williams, Madeira Hall, ‘The Political Parties of St. Louis County” 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The memorial fountain and renovated bandstand in Courthouse 
Park, Cape Girardeau, were rededicated and the new museum was 
formally presented to the Cape Girardeau County Historical Society 
by the county and the city on July 4 in special ceremonies planned 
by the society. Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape Girardeau, a former 
president of the State Historical Society, gave the principal address. 

Governor John M. Dalton spoke at the annual dinner meeting 
of the society on July 22. The dinner meeting was attended by 231 
people, including Richard S. Brownlee, director of the State His- 
torical Society; James E. Moss, assistant editor of the Missouri 
ITistorical Review; Haskell Holman, state auditor; and Rush H. 
Limbaugh. 


The Carroll County Historical Society met on June 22 at the 
Memorial Hall in Bogard. Honored at the dinner meeting was 
Andrew Key who observed his 102nd birthday in April. Mrs. Kate 
Bartlett presented a brief history of Bogard. 

The society announced that Gary Young, a Carrollton High 
School senior, won the Edward Staton Historical Essay Contest. 
Established this year, the contest will be sponsored annually by 
Edward E. Staton and is open to all high school students in Carroll 
County. 





The Taille de Noyer, an historic house which dates to the late 
1700's, was successfully moved on June 1 to a new site where the 
Florissant Valley Historical Society will restore and preserve it. 

Sixty-seven members of the society took a June 4 tour to Her- 
mann and visited various places of interest in the Missouri River 
town. 

Dr. Richard S. Brownlee, director of the State Historical Society, 
addressed a dinner meeting of the society held on July 20. 

The society presented an exhibition of relics of the early settlers 
of the Florissant Valley on August 7-12 in the Famous-Barr store 
at the Northland Shopping Center. 

On October 1 the society had its third annual House Tour. 


The Gentry County Historical Society met at the Albany 
elementary school on July 2 to discuss the establishment of a 
museum in the community center at Albany. 
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The Grand River Historical Society and Museum held a picnic 
in Simpson Park on July 13 and heard the Reverend Medford 
Speaker, pastor of the First Baptist Church of Chillicothe, speak 
on the early history of Chillicothe and Livingstone County. 


The Greene County Historical Society, meeting in the Spring- 
field Art Museum on April 27, heard Bernard L. Bresson, professor 
of history and political science at Evangel College, discuss ‘ta Look 
at Local History.”’ 

The Society met at the same location on May 25 for a “Do It 
Yourself” program, with several members reporting on activities 
relating to the history of the area. 

On June 22, the Society held its first annual dinner meeting in 
the Holiday Inn, Springfield, and heard E. L. Dale, Carthage 
publisher and president of the State Historical Society, stress the 
need for more interest in state and national history. Officeres 
elected include Dr. H. Lee Hoover, president; Leroy G. Fox and Dr. 
B. B. Lightfoot, vice presidents; Jobelle Burk, secretary; M. S. 
Cook, treasurer; and Harold S. Haas, Isabel Shepard, and Fred 
DeArmond, board members. 


The Jackson County Historical Society, meeting on April 30 
in the Junior Service League Club House in Independence, heard 
Ben C. Butler, instructor in Blue Springs High School, discuss the 
Battle of Lone Jack. 

The June edition of the society’s printed bulletin is ten pages in 
length and includes six illustrations and three articles, ‘‘Biographical 
Sketch of Isaac McCoy,” by William V. McLeese; “Lone Jack 
Picnic,” by Mrs. John H. Grinter; and ‘An Escape from Union 
Soldiers,’”’ by Mrs. Eunice J. Smith. 

The society dedicated a highway marker at the site of the Battle 
of Lone Jack on August 13. Following the dedication the society 
sponsored a revival of the old Lone Jack picnic which had been 
abandoned since 1921. Three thousand people attended the event 
and heard addresses by Former President Harry S. Truman, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hilary Bush, and Congressman William J. Randall 
of Independence. 

The society plans to complete the upstairs rooms of the Jackson 
County Jail Museum to house the society’s archives which are now 
being stored in the basement of the Truman Library. 
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The Jasper County Historical Society, meeting in the Lions 
Club Building in Webb City on June 15, named Carl Kirchner to 
serve as president. Mrs. Alice C. Rozelle, secretary, and Don O. 
Adamson, treasurer, were retained in their offices. The meeting 
also honored E. L. Dale, publisher of the Carthage Evening Press, 
president of the State Historical Society, and general chairman of 
the Jasper County Civil War Commemoration, Inc. Dr. H. Lee 
Hoover of Springfield, president of the Greene County Historical 
Society, discussed the Battle of Wilson’s Creek in the featured 
address. 


Dr. William E. Parrish presented a tape recording, ‘“The Golden 
Era of Westminster College,’”’ when the Kingdom of Callaway 
Historical Society met in Fulton on May 15. C. F. Lamkin of the 
Class of 1899 prepared the recording. 


The Society met on June 19 in the auditorium at the Missouri 
School for the Deaf, Fulton, to hear Hugh P. Williamson discuss 
the journey of James H. Tate, a resident of Callaway Couuty, from 
Missouri to California in 1849. 

Meeting at Mrs. J. Roy Tucker’s home, Fulton, on July 17, the 
Society heard Dr: Parrish speak on ‘Early Missouri History.” 


The Lafayette County Historical Society met in the Christian 
Church at Waverly on June 11 and heard the late Leon W. Corder 
of Jefferson City give a history of Waverly and the adjacent area. 
Mr. Corder’s address, ‘‘A History of Waverly, Missouri, and Ad- 
jacent Portions of Lafayette, Carroll, and Saline Counties,” appears 
in serial form in the Waverly Times beginning June 23. Mr. Corder, 
head of the Traffic Division of the Missouri Highway Department, 
died July 16. 


Leslie Bell, president of the Lafayette society, reported at a 
meeting of the Saline County Historical Society that his society 
has the sword which Colonel James A. Mulligan carried and sur- 
rendered at Lexington. Mr. Bell also announced that the Lafayette 
society will hold a picnic September 20 at Lexington. 


Dr. William Berger of Springfield discussed ‘““The Profession of 
the Historian’’ before a joint meeting of the Lawrence County 
Historical Society and the Congregational Study Club, meeting in 
Central House, Pierce City, on May 15. 
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The Macon County Historical Society met at the La Plata Lake 
Park on July 6 for a covered dish dinner. Following the business 
meeting the group enjoyed a brief patriotic program which featured 
Ronnie Whalen, a senior at La Plata High School, who spoke on 
“Love of Our Country.” 


The Historical Society of Maries County met in the Methodist 
Parish Hall in Vienna on July 20 and heard Dr. J. M. Shockley dis- 
cuss “When the Captain Left Us.” Officers of the society are: 
president, Dr. Shockley; vice presidents, Paul Hollenbeck and 
Howard Shumaker; secretary, Mrs. Carl Baldwin; and treasurer, 
Vincent F. Lischwe. 


The Pike County Historical Society met on July 38 at the 
Methodist Church in Louisiana and viewed a collection of historical 
slides of Louisiana belonging to Warren May. C. Leo Howdeshell, 
president of the society, presented an account of early settlers in 
the area. 


The Bay County Historical Society sponsored a tour of historic 
sites in the county on June 4. Asa part of the program, Dr. Richard 
S. Brownlee discussed the career of Bill Anderson. 


The St. Charles County Historical Society held its quarterly 
meeting on July 27 at the St. Charles High School and heard Ryne 
Stiegemeier speak on ‘‘The Changing City,” depicting St. Charles 
as it was in the past and as it is today. 


The St. Clair County Historical Society sponsored a homes 
tour and historical exhibit at Osceola on May 28. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society met on August 14, in the 
Crafts Room of the St. Joseph Museum. Roy E. Coy, Curator of 
the museum, presented his colored motion picture “On the Trail 
of the Pony Express.”’ 


A. H. Orr was installed as president of the Saline County His- 
torical Society August 13 at Seminole Court in Indian Foothills 
Park. Also installed were Miss Clarah Brown, secretary, and Mrs. 
Guy McAmis, treasurer. 

Present at the meeting were several members of the Lafayette 
County Historical Society, including the society’s president, Leslie 
Bell of Lexington. 
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The White River Valley Historical Society held its charter 
meeting in Jordan Hall, School of the Ozarks, on June 25 and heard 
Dr. Donald H. Welsh discuss the role of the White River in the 
history of southern Missouri and offer suggestions as to how the 
society may handle problems which are certain to arise. The society 
elected the following officers: Elmo Ingenthron, president; Hen- 
derson H. Leak, vice president; Edith McCall, secretary; Dorothy 
Standlee, treasurer; and Richmond C. Johnson, Claude Hibbard, 
Coy Logan, and Mrs. Fred Robins, and Mrs. Lois Kinney, directors. 


The Friends of Arrow Rock held their second annual auction 
sale at Arrow Rock on June 17. Proceeds from the auction will 
be used in the restoration of old buildings in the town. 


The Historical Association of Greater St. Louis held its twenty- 
fifth anniversary dinner in the Woman’s -Building of Washington 
University on May 20 and heard Professor Daniel McGarry of St. 
Louis University read his presidential paper, ‘‘Medieval Love of 
Learning.” 


Officers chosen by the Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis 
for 1961-1962 include James H. Williams, president; Newell S. 
Knight, Edwin S. Jones, and David H. Morey, vice presidents; 
Jefferson L. Miller and Joseph W. Lewis, secretaries; and Charles 
P. Pettus and John Brodhead, Jr., treasurers. 


The Civil War Round Table of the Ozarks, meeting in Spring- 
field on June 14, heard Stephen Schwab of Springfield, a student 
at Washington University in St. Louis, discuss ‘‘Abraham Lincoln— 
Master Politician and Statesman.” 


The Missouri “Show Me’’ Club of Los Angeles, which meets 
regularly at Clifton’s Cafeteria, heard a program by Nellie Manning 
and her group of entertainers on June 16. 

The club sponsored a three-day bus trip to Sequoia National 
Park on June 23-25 with Harry B. Robinson, a Missourian and 
Chief Park Naturalist, as guide. Also sponsored by the club were 
trips to Yucca Valley and 29 Palms on June 25 and to the Missouri 
Picnic at Santa Paula on July 16. 

On July 21 the club met for a program of opera and popular 
music by Dr. Lucie Liverette, daughter of the late Reverend J. B. 
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Cash of Trenton, Missouri. Featured at the August 18 meeting 
was Professor Luzerne Westcott Crandall, noted teacher-consultant, 
semanticist and lecturer-recitalist. 


The Missouri Society of the Inland Empire held its annual 
picnic in Manito Park, Spokane, Washington, on July 23. Robert 
Genins, superintendent of Rockwood Manor and native of St. 


Louis, gave the principal address, ‘‘Missouri— Mother of the North- 
west.” 


The Native Sons of Kansas City heard addresses by Clifford 
Naysmith, winner of the organization’s 1961 local history prize, 
and Pierre Porter on the history of Quality Hill at their August 22 
dinner meeting. 

ANNIVERSARIES 


The centenary observance of the Battle of Carthage on June 
30-July 4 included a Civil War period style show, essay contest, 
pilgrimage to historic sites in Jasper County, parade, square dance, 
museum display, exhibit by the Mineral Belt Gun Collectors Asso- 
ciation, and dedication of a monument to the soldiers from both 
sides who lost their lives at the battle. Featured speakers included 
Brigadier General Marcus B. Bell, U. S. A. (retired), a former 
Carthaginian, and Vice Admiral Thomas S. Combs, a native of 
Lamar. Richard M. Webster served as president of the Jasper 
County Civil War Commemoration, Inc., and Rodney M. Fairfield 
was general coordinator of the observance. 

The Carthage Evening Press issued a special 96-page edition on 
June 28 to commemorate the centennial of the Battle of Carthage, 
which occurred on July 5, 1861. 


The Pulaski County Civil War Centennial, held in Waynesville 
on June 5-10, attracted large crowds with its parades, rodeo, mu- 
seum, and variety of contests. A pageant, ‘Under Two Flags,” 
written by Mabel Mottaz, was presented on the final day. A cen- 
tennial booklet was published to commemorate the celebration. 
George W. Lane was chairman of the Pulaski County Civil War 
Centennial Planning Committee. 


The Highland Prairie Church at Ethlyn, Lincoln County, ob- 
served its centennial with special services and a homecoming on 
May 28. A history of the church appears in the Troy Free Press, 
June 2. 
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To commemorate their centennial the Masons of Forest City 
have published The First One Hundred Years of Forest City Lodge 
No. 214 Ancient, Free and Accepted Masons, a 32-page booklet 
compiled by L. R. Fawks, P. M. The organization received its 
charter on May 30, 1861. 


To commemorate the reenactment of the Battle of Lexington 
the Lexington Advertiser-News issued on May 18 a well-illustrated, 
22-page Special Battle Day Edition. 


The First Christian Church of Sedalia observed its centennial 
with special events on May 20-21, reaching a climax at Sunday 
morning worship services. A brief history of the church appears in 
the Sedalia Capital, May 20, and the Sedalia Democrat, May 19. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The St. Charles County Historical Society sponsored the dedi- 
cation of a Lewis and Clark Expedition marker on South Main 
Street in St. Charles on June 10. Following a parade, which formed 
at the Academy of the Sacred Heart and proceeded to the marker, 
Charles van Ravenswaay, director of the Missouri Historical 
Society of St. Louis, gave the principal address and Mrs. Gertrude 
Lewis Frazer of Crescent and Fred Gibson of Harvester, descend- 
ants of the Lewis family, unveiled the marker. Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark rendezvoused with their men at St. Charles on 
May 16-21, 1804, before their departure for the Upper Missouri 
and the Pacific Ocean. 


The Jackson County Historical Society placed a marker at the 
site of the home of the Reverend Isaac McCoy, an early settler in 
the area, on May 7. The home was located near present St. Luke’s 
Hospital on Wornall Road in Kansas City. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City unveiled a monument on May 
28 on the grave of Milton Jameson Payne, mayor of Kansas City 
in 1855-1859 and 1862 and later a member of the State Legislature. 
Charles F. Rouse presented the monument at a special ceremony 
in Union Cemetery, and David E. Payne of Merriam, Kansas, 
accepted for the family. 
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HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


More than 1,200 persons attended the annual open house held 
on July 16 at the George Washington Carver National Monument 
west of Diamond. Special ceremonies have been held annually at 
the site since the National Park Service installation was dedicated 
in 1953. Robert E. Young of Carthage, president of the Carver 
District Association, had charge of the memorial observance. 


The memory of the late Dr. Edward M. Sheppard, professor at 
Drury College from 1879 to 1909 and nationally known geologist 
who did much research and writing on the history of Springfield, 
was honored in April with the opening of the new Edward M. 
Sheppard Memorial Room in the Springfield Public Library. The 
room, which contains rare and valuable books, maps, and docu- 
ments belonging to the library and to the Greene County Historical 
Society, is available to persons interested in research and is not 
open to the public. 


NOTES 


Miss Loula Grace Erdman, prize-winning Missouri author and 
member of the English Department of West Texas State College, 
Canyon, Texas, has presented to the Society the original manu- 
scripts of her novels The Years of the Locust, in English and German, 
and The Short Summer. Both novels have Missouri settings. Miss 
Erdman won the Redbook: Dodd, Mead award in 1947 for The 
Years of the Locust which has been purchased recently by the Frank- 
lin Publications for translation into Urdu, Arabic, Bengali, Persian 
and Indonesian. This is a non-profit venture, designed to bring an 
honest picture of America to these people. 


Cyrus R. Truitt of Novinger has given the Society a fourth 
volume of ‘‘Mostly Ghosts,” a collection of clippings and 20 photo- 
graphs portraying the story of Weber’s Mill, Yarrow, Adair County. 


Mrs. Ilene Sims Yarnell of Versailles has given the Society 
lists of gravestone inscriptions for the Old Linn Creek Cemetery, 
the Cape Galena Cemetery, and the Morgan County Cemetery. 


Mrs. Mildred L. Isely, Secretary of the Friends of the Library, 
Columbia, has given the Society 33 colored prints of Artistic Views 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, 1904. 
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Robert S. Green of Mexico, president of the Audrain County 
Historical Society, has given the Society a body of materials relating 
to the activities of his father, A. P. Green, and the Missouri Public 
Expenditure Survey. 


The original Missouri state flag was presented to Secretary of 
State Warren E. Hearnes June 14 at Jefferson City by Allen L. 
Oliver, Cape Girardeau attorney. The flag, designed by Oliver's 
mother 50 years ago and officially adopted by the state 47 years ago, 
was in Jefferson City for only one day after adoption prior to Oliver's 
presentation in June. 


Mrs. A. G. Hogan, Columbia, a descendant of the North Car- 
olina Joseph Boone family through her father, Daniel Boone Cobbs, 
has given the Society a sheet of six original Daniel Boone signatures 
and has loaned for photostating a court order of 1787 with Daniel 
Boone’s signature appended and an original copy, dated 1784, of 
a Squire Boone account. The papers were a gift to Mrs. Hogan's 
mother after the death of a relative, Samuel Tate, member of the 
Tate family of Clarksville, Tennessee, who practiced law in the 
office of Colonel Bennett Young, a prominent nineteenth century 
Louisville, Kentucky, lawyer, railroad builder, editor, and _his- 
torian. It is believed that the documents came from Colonel Ben- 
nett’s office. 


Dr. Joseph Backlar of Beverly Hills, California, recently pre- 
sented to the Society three World War II letters which are to be 
added to the Backlar Manuscript Collection. 


Miss Hallie Mantle of Linn has loaned the Society for photo- 
stating the 54-page tax book of Osage County, compiled in 1844. 


Forrest S. Lyman of Olathe, Kansas, has loaned the Society for 
copying the Civil War diaries, letters, and ‘‘Reminiscences”’ of his 
father, William A. Lyman (1843-1932), a member of Company G, 
Seventh Kansas Cavalry. 


Mrs. Paul Burcham of Columbia has given the Society a body of 
the papers of Abiel Leonard, the noted Missouri jurist, and his 
family. 


William R. Gentry, Jr., of St. Louis, who helped to arrange the 
reburial of Richard Gentry (1763-1843) in St. Louis from his original 
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resting place in Madison County, Kentucky, in 1958, has given the 
Society a six-page report of his experience, “‘How To Rebury a 
Revolutionary Ancestor.” 


The Frank Foster Historical Memorial Museum was opened at 
512 East Commercial in Springfield on March 1 by B. F. Foster, 
Jr., asa tribute to his late father. The museum, a lifetime collection 
of items of historical interest, has Indian lore as its central theme. 
The elder Foster was a charter member of the Missouri Archeo- 
logical Society and belonged to the State Historical Society and 
the Greene County Historical Society. 


J. Vernays Lowrey has given the Society a photostatic copy of 
a letter written to his father, the late Dr. Ernest Lowry of Excelsior 
Springs, from Kearney on February 8, 1915, by Frank James, only 
ten days before the latter’s death on February 18. 


Mr. and Mrs. George R. Hickok of Eldon have given the Society 
a collection of books selected from their personal library. 


The National Museum of Transport, St. Louis, has acquired a 
giant electric locomotive from the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad and an Autocar truck from the Maplewood 
Hill Company, which purchased the vehicle in 1925. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Hamilton of Marshall have given the 
Society a collection of nineteenth century diaries, advertisements, 
and miscellaneous papers. 


Mrs. E. J. Winkelmeyer of St. Louis has given the Society a 
framed 11 by 14 inch photograph of the old Boone County court- 
house in Columbia. 


Guy M. Sone of Jefferson City has given the Society a copy of 
his manuscript “G. H. Dulle, His Home And Family, Jefferson 
City, Missouri.’’ Assisting Mr. Sone in compiling the manuscript 
were Miss Sue Ann Wood, Miss Margaret Sheppard and Mrs. 
Carl Vogel, all of Jefferson City. 


The Little Red Brick School House, Inc., was organized in 
Hazelwood in January for the purpose of moving and restoring the 
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one-room brick Elm Grove School. When restoration is complete 
the building will probably be used as a museum of rural education 
and a meeting place for local organizations. Mrs. R. E. Kortum is 
president of the organization. 


Ralph E. Wisdom of Jefferson City has given the Society a 
copy of “In Prison at Point Lookout,’ a ten-page booklet written 
by G. W. Jones, a private in Company H of the Twenty-Fourth 
Virginia Cavalry. The author describes his experiences at the 
prison on Chesapeake Bay where he was confined from December, 
1863, until February, 1865. 


Anna Mae Birch of Glasgow has given the Society a copy of 
her 25-page typescript, ““Glasgow: Its Early History, Its Early 
Settlers and Their Homes,” and “Isaac Pleasants Vaughn,” a bio- 
graphical sketch of a pioneer doctor in Howard County. 


G. W. Lane of Waynesville has given the Society a copy of 
Pulaski County Civil War Centennial, a 52-page illustrated booklet 
sponsored by the Waynesville Chamber of Commerce as a part of 
the centennial observance on June 5-10. Thd publication includes 
essays on the Civil War and the early history of the county. 


Bill Dye of Lexington has given the Society a copy of the ‘‘Battle 
of Lexington Re-enactment Scenario” and other materials relating 
to the battle. 


Dr. P. O. Selby, dean emeritus of Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, has given the Society a 44-page statis- 
tical study which he has prepared concerning ‘‘the Missouri Con- 
gressman and Missouri's 27 U. S. Senators.” 


Dr. Hattie M. Anderson, professor emeritus of history at West 
Texas State College, Canyon, Texas, has given the Society her 
massive collection of notes on the social and economic history of 
early Missouri. Dr. Anderson, who has contributed many articles. 
to the Review, is a native of Carroll County and earned three degrees 
at the University of Missouri. 


Mrs. J. Q. Adams of Memphis, Missouri, has given the Society 
two letters written by Francis M. Troth, Company I, 21st Missouri 
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Volunteers, and George Smith, Company B, 33rd Missouri Volun- 
£ ; 
teers, from Memphis, Tennessee, in 1864 to “Caroline.” 


The General Services Administration has announced the trans- 
fer of 11.55 acres of Federal land at Jefferson Barracks to St. Louis 
County for use as an historic monument. 


Bryan Snyder, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, has given the Society a 
reproduction of ‘‘Battle of ‘Elkhorn Tavern,’ (Pea Ridge). Last 
hour of the Battle,”’ painted by Hunt P. Wilson of St. Louis in 1885. 


Joe H. Hendricks of Stockton has given the Society an extract 
prepared in 1870 from a letter written by Emory T. Foster from 
St. Louis on January 12, 1865, reporting to Governor Thomas C. 
Fletcher the debate of the constitutional convention on Negro 
suffrage. 


Allen C. White of Moberly has given the Society a ten-page 
manuscript which recalls the experiences of three Randolph County 
men who enlisted in the Medical Corps of the Fourth Missouri 
National Guard during World War I. 


Mrs. Ethel M. Reynolds of Sedalia has given the Society a 
letter written by John A. Hart of Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in 
1889 in which he describes an incident which occurred at the parole 
camp in Annapolis, Maryland, in 1864. 


Ronald McConnell of Greenfield has given the Society an inter- 
esting ‘Mortgage Deed, with Attorney’s Clause’’ executed by 
Barbary A. Wheeler to J. M. McLemore at Greenfield in 1888. 


Robert O. Whitaker of Kansas City arranged for the mailing to 
the Society of a cacheted first-day cover of the Kansas Centennial 
postage stamp. 


T. W. Medearis of Riverside, California, has given the Society 
a copy of Miss Annie Gabriel, a booklet which pays tribute to a 
native of Boonville who devoted her life to public service. The 
library of California Baptist College at Riverside, California, was 
recently named Annie Gabriel Library in her honor. 


The Reverend Theodore H. Wolff of Wentzville, conference his- 
torian, has given the Society a copy of his ‘‘Narrative of the Saint 
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Louis Annual Conference, The Methodist Church, 1804-1961.” 
a 13-page mimeographed publication. 


Sherman Lee Pompey of Warrensburg has given the Society a 
copy of his 15-page booklet, Granny Gore’s Ozark Folk Medicine. 
Mrs. Tipton (Granny) Gore died in 1917 at the age of 96 in southern 
Stone County. 


Sibley B. Gaddis of Mt. Pleasant, Illinois, has given the Society 
a copy of the third issue of Missouri's first newspaper, the St. Louis 
Missouri Gazette, June 26, 1808. 


Mrs. Edna McElhiney Olson, historian of the St. Charles County 
Historical Society, has given the Society tear sheets from the St. 
Charles Journal, March 17, 1960-June 15, 1961, which include 57 
of her articles dealing with the history of the area. 


‘“‘Missouri’s Covered Bridges,” by John R. Harvey and V. 
Ellis Stout is the featured article in the August issue of The Mis- 
sourt Farmer. Included in the article is an illustrated guide to 
Missouri’s remaining covered bridges. 

The 1961 re-enactment of the Battle of Lexington is portrayed 
in “Showdown at Lexington,’’ by John R. Harvey in the July issue 
of the publication. 


The process of making sorghum is described by Garner Young 
in “The Old Cane Mill,” in the Albany Ledger, June 8. Beginning 
in the same issue is a serialized feature ‘‘the Civil War—1861,” 
by Garner Young. 


The history of a Bolivar landmark is discussed in ‘‘1st Court 
House Local Landmark Is Destroyed,” in the Bolivar ITerald, 
July 27. 


“Ist Battle of Boonville; A Vital, Overlooked Part of Civil 
War” appears in serial form in the Boonville Daily News beginning 
June 13. The series, written by the late John B. Barnes of Boonville, 
was originally published in the December, 1929, issue of Infantry 
Journal. 


“Missouri: A Pivotal State,’’ a feature by E. P. Brown in the 
Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, July 22, introduces “The 
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Civil War in Cayse Girardeau,” a series of articles by local writers 


who relate the oe of a century ago in Southeast Missouri. 


An interesting Civil War incident is discussed in “Capt. W. H. 
Mansur Was in Civil War Battle of Lexington,” in the Chillicothe 
Constitution-Tribuine, May 25. 


The early activity of Captain Nelson Cole and his Fifth Mis- 
souri Volunteers is discussed by Henry C. Thompson in ‘First Foray 
of Civil War in This Area Noted by Local Historical Author,” in 
the Farmington News, June 8. 


“Civil War Rebel Attack on Fayette Described in Student’s 
Paper,”’ in the Fayette Democrat-Leader, May 5, is extracted from 
a paper read by Miss Barbara Madden before the Fayette Rotary 
Club on May 3. 


“Battle Took Place Near Here July 17, 1861; Federals Occupied 
Fulton,” in the Fulton Daily Sun-Gazette, July 17, describes the 
Battle of Overton’s Run. 


C. Leo Howdeshell, president of the Pike County Historical 
Society, has written a series of articles for the Hannibal Courier- 
Post, the first appearing on July 3, 1961. The series contains in- 
formation concerning Dr. Samuel Alexander Mudd, one of the men 
who became involved in the events surrounding President Abraham 
Lincoln’s death. 

“Mrs. Kuhn Has Wide Range of Interests and Hobbies,”’ an 
illustrated feature by Dean Walley in the Courier-Post, June 22, 
discusses the varied career of Mrs. Kate Ray Kuhn, Marion Gounty 
historian and first president of the Marion County Historical 
Society. 


“Civil War Home to Be Razed,” an illustrated feature by Sue 
Gentry in the Independence Examiner, June 26, describes the ante- 
bellum home constructed by Napoleon Bonaparte Stone. 

The First Battle of Independence during the Civil War is de- 
scribed in the Examiner, August 12. 


“Source of Rumbles on Route 71 Have Changed During Last 
Century,” an illustrated feature by Gene Smith in the Joplin News 
Herald, June 9, discusses the action in Jasper County in early July, 
1861. 
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“Theatre people Summer in Old Arrow Rock,” an illustrated 
feature by Marjean Phillips in the Kansas City Star, August 2, 
describes the activities of those involved in summer theatre at the 
recently established Arrow Rock Lyceum. The lyceum building, 
in 1857 known as the Cumberland Presbyterian church and later 
the Evangelical and Reformed church was purchased by Dr. and 
Mrs. John Lawrence and Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Argubright of Arrow 
Rock in order to preserve this land mark. In April the Friends of 
Arrow Rock, Inc. formed a nonprofit lyceum corporation to bring 
the theatre group to historic Arrow Rock. Dr. Lawrence is lyceum 
president, W. Howard Adams of Blue Springs is vice president. 
Henry Swanson, producer and director of the lyceum, is secretary. 


Four articles in the Kansas City Times describe different aspects 
of the Civil War: Robert Pearman discusses the role of Governor 
Claiborne Fox Jackson of Missouri in the Civil War in “‘A Missouri 
Hour of Decision a Century Ago,” Juné 13. In ‘“‘Battle’ That 
Kept Missouri River for Union,” June 17, Pearman writes of the 
importance of the Battle of Boonville. Maurine Hoffman tells of a 
raid on the University of Missouri in ‘Diplomas from M. U. a 
Prize of War in Bootless Soldiering in Central Missouri,’ in the 
June 17 issue of the Times, and Marcel Wallenstein writes of the 
burning of Lawrence, Kansas, on August 21, 1863, in ‘She Stood 
Up to Quantrill and Saved Husband,” in the July 5 issue. 

Also in the Times are articles by Donald R. Hale, “City Used 
to Be a Family For 4th,” July 4, recalling the manner in which 
Kansas City celebrated Independence Day in 1858, and Lew Lark- 
in, ‘Missouri Well Served By Aging ‘Mr. Senate’,”’ July 11, describ- 
ing the career of Michael Kinney. 


An article on the colorful history of the Lebanon Cemetery 
by Jess Easley appears in the Lebanon Daily Record, July 28. 


The Lexington Advertiser-News issued a special Battle Day 
Edition on May 18 to commemorate the Battle of Lexington. The 
22-page publication includes many illustrations and essays pertinent 
to a discussion of the battle. 


“Civil War Days in Saline County,” the paper which placed 
second in the historical essay contest sponsored by the Saline 
County Historical Society, appears in the Marshall Daily Demo- 
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crat-News, May 27. The author, Barbara Odom, was a sophomore 
in Marshall High School. 


“100 Years Ago Today Grant Came To Mexico,” an article by 
Ed M. Hardin in the Mexico Evening Ledger, July 15, discusses 
General Ulysses S. Grant’s stay in Mexico in July and August, 
1861. 


“Graham Cave, One of Nation’s Historical Sites,’”’ an illustrated 
feature by Howard Cochran in the Montgomery City Montgomery 
Standard, May 25, describes an interesting feature near Mineola 
in Montgomery County. 


‘Peace Can Be Found in Area Church,” an illustrated feature 
by Mary Cozad in the Neosho Datly News, June 11, gives the his- 
tory of the Swars Prairie Missionary Baptist Church, located six 
miles south of Seneca. The church was organized on June 25, 1868. 


A history of the New Madrid area from 1780 to 1894 is presented 
in “Stories They Tell—Early Weekly Record Reveals Much jHis- 
tory,” beginning in the New Madrid Weekly Record, February 3. 
The articles, which are edited by Marshall Dial, were originally 
written in 1894 by a writer who identified himself as A. Creole and 
were published in the Weekly Record at that time. 


The Audrain County Historical Society’s museum in Mexico 
is discussed in ‘‘Missouri Museum Honors Grant and Ex-Slave,” 
an illustrated feature by Joan Barthel, in the New York Times, 
June 25. 


The story of the structure believed to be the oldest in Pleasant 
Hill is told in ‘Calvary Episcopal Church, Built in 1867, to be 
Razed When Site is Sold,” in the Pleasant Hill Times, July 20. 


Bill Dye discusses the career of a notorious Missourian in 
‘Bloody Bill’ a Feature on Historic Ray Tour” in the Richmond 
News, May 31. 


The Audrain County Historical Society Museum at Mexico is 
portrayed with a story and pictures by Bob Briggs in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat Sunday Magazine, May 28. 

The August 6 issue of the Globe features an article on the Wilson 
Creek National Park dedication by Sue Ann Wood. 
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‘Fresh View of George Caleb Bingham,” an illustrated feature 
by George McCue in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 21, discusses 
the exhibition which was arranged to observe the 150th anniversary 
of the artist’s birth. 

“Washington, Missouri—A Page of Living History,’’ by Clarence 
E. Olson and Jack Gould in the Post-Dispatch, August 6, depicts 
the town’s old structures as they still fulfill their original roles. 


The Shelbyville Shelby County Herald, May 31, reprints an 
article with picture concerning the political campaign of 1896. 


The Springfield Sunday News & Press recently featured two 
illustrated articles by Lucile Morris Upton describing events of 
June and July, 1861: ‘Springfield Gets Its First Real Taste of 
War,” June 4, and “‘Fidgety Springfield a Military Camp 100 Years 
Ago as War Clouds Boiled,”’ July 2. 


The “Wilson’s Creek Story,”’ vividly illustrated by Bob Palmer, 
is told in the 16-page anniversary edition of the Springfield Leader 
and Press, August 8. The featured article, ‘‘Bloodiest Battle of the 
West,” by Lucile Morris Upton tells how the South won the battle 
and how the North gained by it. 


The history of the Baptist Church of Seligman is told by Clyde 
C. Hammers in “Over the Ozarks,” edited by Lucile Morris Upton, 
in the Springfield Daily News, June 13. 


An interesting view of Versailles is provided in ‘Versailles and 
Its Trade in 1899,” in the Versailles Leader-Statesman, May 19. 
The article originally appeared in the Versatlles Leader in 1893. 

“Old Walnut Grove School Falls into Disuse,’’ by Ilene Sims 
Yarnell relates the history of the school from 1848 to 1957 in the 
August 4 issue of the Leader-Statesman. 


OBITUARIES 


BaGBy, RALPH BripGEs, Evanston, Illinois: April 17, 1893- 
June 23, 1961. A native of New Haven, Missouri. Inventor. 
President of Bagby Engineering Company and vice president of 
Hardy Phoenix Company, Realtors, and of Weylin Corporation, 
all of Kansas City. Recipient of Distinguished Service Cross, 
1917, and of twelve citations by the governments of Belgium, 
France, Great Britain and the United States during World War I1.* 
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BAKER, Mrs. W. H., Columbia: June 30, 1870-July 19, 1961. 
Former New Franklin resident.* 


BARKSHIRE, C. E., Columbia: December 25, 1889-May 31, 
1961. Retired Army Colonel, participated in both World Wars.* 


Boyp, Mrs. Emi ty, Poplar Bluff: July 20, 1881-March 28, 1861. 
Owner and publisher of the Owensville Gasconade County Repub- 
lican, 1933-1948. 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM J., Carrollton: December 14, 1891-April. 
17, 1961:* 


Crick, A. M., Springfield: June 23, 1880-June 21, 1961. Charter 
member of the Greene County Historical Society.* 


CORDER, LEON WESLEY, Jefferson City: February 2, 1900- 
July 16, 1961. Head of the Division of Traffic of the Missouri 
Highway Department.* 


CorDER, Mrs. LEsLie W., Waverly:. December 1, 1874-June 
23, 1961. Former Waverly board of education member.* 


DuvaLL_, THoMAs W., Strafford: December 18, 1894-June 14, 
1961. Associated with Springfield Newspapers, Inc., since 1933; 
president and publisher since 1946. 


FLAHERTY, Harry E., Appleton City: October 29, 1890-March 
16, 1961.* 


HoGan, Dr. ALBERT G., Columbia: December 31, 1884-January 
25, 1961. University of Missouri professor emeritus of animal 
nutrition and faculty member since 1920. Won several awards for 
his nutrition research.* 


Hucker, Oscar E., New Haven: December 20, 1890-March 7, 
1961.* 


HUNTER, STEPHEN B., Cape Girardeau: February 18, 1871- 
June 26, 1961. Landowner. Member of the State Constitutional 
Convention, 1922. Director of State -Penal Board, 1933-1937. 
Trustee of the State Historical Society, 1925-1959. An Honorary 
Member of the Society. LIFE.* 


JouNson, JouHN A., Ellington: November 6, 1911-July 26, 
1961. State senator, 1951-1961. Ellington postmaster, 1938-1941. 
Prosecuting attorney for Reynolds County, 1943-1951. Past 
president of Young Democrats Club of Missouri; past state com- 
mander of Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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MARSHALL, J. FRANK, Asheville, North Carolina: February 26, 
1882-March 14, 1961.* 


McDavip, Mrs. F. M., Springfield: February 14, 1894-April 
19, 1961. Former teacher at Southwest Missouri State College and 
widow of state senator Frank M. McDavid.* 

O’HarA, HENRY, Starke, Florida: June 26, 1887-April 14, 
1961.* 


PINNELL, GEORGE L., Seattle, Washington: June 3, 1888-May 
24, 1961.* 


QUIGLEY, FRANK JAMEs, Tipton: July 20, 1894-May 21, 1961. 
Attorney. Former regent of Central Missouri State College. State 
representative, 1921-1923; State senator, 1925-1927.* 

RANKIN, Mrs. Besste BowMan, Claremont, California: leb- 
ruary 22, 1884-December 31, 1960. LIFE.* 


RANSFORD, CHARLES O., Valley Park: April 6, 1868-May 31, 
1961. Retired Methodist minister, licensed to preach in 1889.* 


REICHSTEIN, ARTHUR, Rockton, Illinois: July 7, 1907-January 
2, 1961.* 


RoOBINETT, GQLDA, Mountain Grove: February 18, 1888-May 
25, 1961.* 


SCHAFFNER, CHARLES E., Normandy: January 21, 1890-May 
28, 1961. Attorney, State representative, 1931-1933. 


SPENCER, EMMETT, Milan: May 2, 1891-March 2, 1961.* 


SuMMERS, DALE P., Columbia: February 2, 1906-July 9, 1961. 
Optometrist. President of State Board of Optometry; member of 
Council of International Board of Examiners of Optometry. Ma- 
sonic, religious and civic leader.* 


WALKER, JOHN R., Washington, D. C.: December 31, 1882- 
February 14, 1961.* 


WiLutiams, SAkA Lockwoop, Columbia: April 13, 1890-July 6, 
1961. Author. Assistant professor of journalism at University of 
Missouri. Former newspaperwoman. Former national president 
of Theta Sigma Phi and president of Missouri Women’s Press Club. 
Widow of Walter Williams, founder of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism.* 


*\ member of the Society. 
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HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Louis Houck, Missourt Istorian and Entrepreneur. By William 
T. Doherty, Jr. University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXXIII. 
(Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1960. xi, 153 pp. In- 
dexed. $3.50.) The difficulties that obstruct the writing of a bi- 
ography are many. To penetrate critically to the core of a man, to 
view the romance that often surrounds his life in a realistic light is 
no small task. The writer finds himself confronted by reputation 
distorted by contemporary praise or censure. Admiration too often 
forces criticism to give way to eulogy, with blemishes ignored and 
disagreeable truths unrecognized. 

William T. Doherty, Jr., has written no romance of Louis 
Houck. Writing about the versatile Southeast Missourian as 
journalist, lawyer, railroad builder, land owner, philanthropist, and 
historian, Doherty maintains an historical discipline characterized 
by definiteness and precision in both praise and dispraise. He has 
sifted a mass of material to prove the merit and worth of the man. 
The figure of Houck that emerges is that of a resourceful, capable 
and. independent individual, qualities that are sterling in every 
society. Yet we also see him as disputatious in the lordly southern 
fashion, magesterial and domineering in the manner of a feudal 
baron, and often magnificently superior to logic in erecting con- 
victions on the slightest of emotional foundations, or building rail- 
roads using tupelo stumps for piling and two felled cypress trees 
for a bridge. Both done in obvious delight of his jerry-rigging 
abilities. 

While Doherty suggests by the title of his work that he deals 
with Houck as a Missouri historian and entrepreneur, it is Houck 
the entrepreneur who receives the greatest amount of attention. 
A short chapter of nine pages analyzes the historical activities of 
the man and much of that is given to a review of the contemporary 
reception of Houck’s major opus, a three-volume History of Mis- 
sourt, upon its publication in 1908. 

A major portion of this little work, based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion for the University of Missouri in 1955, concentrates on Houck’s 
attempts to build short-line railroads in Southeast Missouri be- 
tween 1881 and 1913. Just as Houck’s motive in his historical enter- 
prises was for personal recognition—the work to stand as a monu- 
ment to his memory—so was his interest in railroad building more 
than that of a public-spirited aim to free his community from the 
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isolation caused by lack of transportation facilities. Gaining ma- 
turity in an era which had witnessed the predominance of the 
laissez-faire philosophy, Houck felt that personal economic gain 
was only a natural reward for his efforts. Anachronistic in his 
thinking he hoped to obtain government land subsidies, proceeding 
in his railroad career much as had those who spearheaded the con- 
struction of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain or the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph lines in an earlier historical era. 

Houck failed to reap great rewards in land subsidies, but he had 
the good fortune to appropriate the qualities admired in an area 
not far removed from the backwoods, a section then known as 
“Swamp-East Missouri.” When “robber baron” Jay Gould 
appeared Goliath-like on the Southeast Missouri scene attempting 
to incorporate Houck’s small lines into his national system he 
found himself in a predicament, for the only principle that guided 
Houck at the moment was that of self-preservation. It was a 
principle that the residents of the area could appreciate, and Houck 
played the role of innocent David with skill and to its utmost. He 
successfully gained support and great popularity among his neigh- 
bors as the defender of local interests from outside domination. 
He epitomized the rugged individualist fighting mighty corpora- 
tions. - 

Houck gained further admiration as the promoter of his sec- 
tion’s prosperity through his efforts in toll road construction and 
swamp land reclamation, by promoting Cape Girardeau as the 
most deserving of locations for a proposed additional state peni- 
tentiary, and in his zeal as a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Southeast Missouri Normal School. 

Doherty’s account of the various activities of Louis Houck is 
always pronounced and only occasionally ineffective. It is an in- 
formative historical narrative on short-line railroad building as 
well as an interpretation of Louis Houck. The work is well docu- 
mented and has an adequate index. The footnotes are inconven- 
iently located at the end of the chapters which is inexcusable even 
for a university press publication. 


Sara Teasdale, A Biography. By Margaret Haley Carpenter. 
(New York: The Schulte Publishing Company, 1960. xix, 377 pp. 
Indexed. $7.50.) Margaret Haley Carpenter, a poet and editor of 
poetry publications, has written an authoritative biography of 
Sara Teasdale, one of America’s most gifted lyric poets. This 
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biography is more than a narrative and interpretation of the life 
of Sara Teasdale. It is a highly readable account of a group who 
plaved a considerable part in the literary life of the times. 

Growing up in St. Louis, a city whose progeny include T. S. 
Eliot, Marianne Moore, Winston Churchill, Eugene Field and a 
host of other contributors to the annals of the arts, Sara Teasdale 
encountered a stimulating environment for the development of a 
creative talent. Her youthful association with the “potters,” that 
enthusiastic group of artistic young girls, and their delightful 
monthly magazine, The Potter's Wheel, provided her with an outlet 
for her early literary creations. 

Through the ‘potters’ she was brought into association with 
William Marion Reedy, editor of the St. Louis Mirror, who subse- 
quently introduced her to the world by first publishing her prose 
sketch ““The Crystal Cup” and the long poem in blank verse called 
‘““Guenevere” in May, 1907. Thus Sara Teasdale, as well as Carl 
Sandburg, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Maxwell Bodenheim, John 
Hall Wheelock and such St. Louis writers as Zoe Akins, Fannie 
Hurst and Orrick Johns profited in their early development by 
Reedy’s critical acumen. 

It is a tribute to Miss Carpenter’s careful planning and organi- 
zation to note the great number of personalities in the literary world 
that appear on the scene without sacrificing the logical development 
of the subject’s character. The full and moving story of Vachel 
Lindsay’s love for Sara Teasdale, her association with the Unter- 
myers, Harriet Monroe, Eunice Tietjens, Jesse Rittenhouse, John 
Myers O'Hara and Witter Bynner enrich the story of the poet’s 
growth from her childhood in St. Louis until her tragic death in 
January, 1933, in New York. : 


Elmer Ellis, Teacher, Scholar and Administrator. Edited by 
Gilbert C. Fite, William A. Settle, Jr., et a/. (Columbia: University 
of Missouri Press, 1961. vii, 304 pp. Not Indexed. $5.95.) In 
honor of Elmer Ellis—scholar, teacher, university administrator— 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, this volume is presented 
by a group of sixty colleagues, friends and former graduate students 
in history at the University of Missouri. 

The book presents the personal, academic, and administrative 
career of Dr. Ellis. Divided into three parts, the first includes a 
biographical sketch, a discussion of his teaching and writing, and an 
examination of his administrative career. As an historian Dr. Ellis 
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has written three books and numerous articles. The second part 
of the volume consists of selections from some of these published 
works. Among these are portions of Mr. Dooley’s America: A Life 
of Finley Peter Dunne published in 1941 and followed by widespread 
acclaim. Critical reviewers called this work ‘‘a brilliant biography. 
...A volume to read not only for sheer enjoyment but also to 
derive . . . much profitable information.”’ 

These selections along with others from Henry Moore Teller: 
Defender of the West, ‘The Dilemma of the Social Studies Teacher,”’ 
“Public Opinion and the Income Tax, 1860-1900,” and “The Pro- 
fession of Historian,” demonstrate Dr. Ellis’ interest and authority 
in teaching, scholarship and administration. 

Part three of the volume includes several of his significant 
addresses on different aspects of American education which present 
evidence, for those who were unaware, that Elmer Ellis is one of the 
nation’s outstanding educators. 

This book deserves great respect for its subject. The ability 
and scholarly achievements of Dr. Ellis give it that characteristic. 


Mark Twain on the Lecture Circuit. By Paul Fatout. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1960. 321 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) 
Author Fatout, a professor of English at Purdue whose interest in 
Mark Twain began at the age of ten, has chronicled a significant 
area of Mark Twain’s life. He examines young Sam Clemens to find 
early indications of a speaking career, and includes remarks Twain 
made in his mid-60’s about a childhood ambition to be a preacher 
because “‘it never occurred to me that a preacher could be damned. 
It looked like a safe job.”’ [p. 18] 

From Twain's first public speaking appearance in 1856 to his 
last in 1909, Fatout unrolls a well-researched narrative covering 
the successive stages of Twain’s speaking career. This chronological 
narrative is enlivened by descriptions of Twain’s reactions to situa- 
tions he faced, contemporary circuit lecturers, and numerous press 
criticisms of his lectures. 


The author disputes the contention held by many, including 
Twain’s biographer, Albert Bigelow Paine, that Twain traveled the 
lecture circuit only because he needed money. Asserting that Twain 
enjoyed lecturing despite constant avowels to quit, Fatout cites 
Twain's preference of speaking over the more lucrative business of 
writing. 
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Fatout maintains that Twain attempted not to instruct but to 
amuse in his lectures, which prompted the frequent outcrys by 
critics that Twain was nothing more than a joker. Twain verified 
this when he told a friend that he had “‘never tried to cultivate the 
cultivated classes,’”’ but rather had ‘‘always hunted for bigger game 
—the masses. . . . To simply amuse them would have satisfied 
my dearest ambition at any time; for they could get instruction 
elsewhere, and I had two chances to help to the teacher’s one: for 
amusement is a good preparation for study and a good healer of 
fatigue after it.”” [p. 135] 

This emphasis on producing laughter backfired on Twain and 
disconcerted his listeners, when, in his later years, Twain occasion- 
ally turned to sober political and social comment. 

The book ends rather abruptly, with no summary, evaluation 
or conclusion, although the author has inserted evaluative details 
throughout the narrative to demonstrate his position. 


Bountiful Bootheel Borning. By Jasamyn S. Garrett. (Camden, 
Arkansas: The Hurley Company, 1961. 244 pp. Not indexed. 
$10.00.) With an unusual combination of literary and historical 
techniques the author dramatically unfolds the story of the origins 
of the Bootheel area of Southeast Missouri from the 16th century 
explorations of DeSoto to the successful efforts of cattle king, John 
Hardeman Walker, to have the region, which lies below 36° 30’, 
included in Missouri at the time of the 1820 Missouri Compromise. 

Designed for reading aloud, the 31 “Songs” of the volume pre- 
sent a romanticized account, based on extensive research, of the 
long history of the Missouri Bootheel, a region dotted with thou- 
sands of Indian mounds, some of which have yielded artifacts re- 
sembling prehistoric Southwestern Indian art. The founding of 
settlements under the French, Spanish, and American flags, brief 
biographies of settlers listed in the 1797 New Madrid District 
census preserved in the New Madrid archives, early social customs, 
and the tragedy of the New Madrid earthquake provide subject 
matter for this history written in narrative verse. The author states 
in the foreword that the Bootheel, an 8-county area formed from 
the major portion of the New Madrid District of the Louisiana 
Purchase, now comprises the most productive agricultural section 
of the state. 

The rare maps, photographs, and attractive line drawings used 
as illustrations have been drawn from many sources. The 11-page 
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reproduction of the papers, recently discovered in New Madrid, 
which were written in French by Francois Le Sieur, founder of the 
first trading posts at New Madrid and Petite Prairie (Caruthers- 
ville) adds to the historical interest of the work. 


An Account of the Battle of Wilson's Creek. By Holcombe and 
Adams (Springfield, Missouri: Springfield Public Library and 
Greene County Historical Society, 1961. xii, 111 pp. Indexed. 
$3.00.) In the summer of 1883 the Union and Confederate veterans 
of the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, or Oak Hills as it was known by 
the Southerns, and the citizens of Springfield and Southwest Mis- 
souri met to commemorate the ‘“Bloodiest Battle of the West.” 
Coincident with this twenty-second anniversary reunion there was 
published An Account of the Battle of Wilson's Creek, or Oak Fills, 
Fought Between the Union Troops, Commanded by Gen. N. Lyon, and 
the Southern, or Confederate Troops, under Command of Gens. Mc- 
Culloch and Price on Saturday, August 10, 1861 in Greene County, 
Missouri. (Springfield, Missouri: Dow & Adams, 1883.) 

The volume was written and compiled from authentic sources 
by two modest authors, of whom little is known, who signed their 
names simply Holcombe & Adams, and offered as the most complete, 
authoritative, and impartial account of the battle ever compiled. 

The original 1883 edition has been reissued this year by the 
Springfield Public Library and the Greene County Historical 
Society in co-ordination with the centennial observance of the 
battle and the dedication of its site as a National Battlefield Park. 


Kate: The Journal Of A Confederate Nurse. By Kate Cumming. 
Edited by Richard Barksdale Harwell. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1959. xx, 321 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) This 
journal is a happy addition to the growing number of accounts 
that relate the various activities of women during the Civil War. 
Kate Cumming, the editor tells us, was a lady. Hardship and 
menial tasks were not her general wont, yet Kate recognized the 
need for adequate hospital service for the Confederate Army and 
felt it her duty to administer to the wounded. 

Her journal, obscurely published in 1866, most importantly 
records hospital life in the Confederate Army of Tennessee and 
thus gains its primary value. But it also presents intimate observa- 
tions of the cruel realities of war. Although the tone of the account 
reflects the pious and moral attitudes of the woman, Miss Cum- 
ming’s record is replete with touching vignettes, some not without 
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humor. Her descriptive narrative is full of accurate detail spiced 
with unusual perception and occasional wit. Honored upon meeting 
General Sterling Price of Missouri, she records that his ‘“‘name has 
become a household word with all admirers of true patriotism.” 
Her account of women dipping snuff, while displaying disgust 
also reveals amusement. 

The courage, the lively defiance and, oftentimes, the heroism 
evidenced in the journal mark Miss Cumming’s work with a fresh- 
ness that is lacking in other more romanticized personal accounts 
of hospital service in the Civil War. 


Catfish and Crystal. By Ernest Kirschten. (Garden City: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 428 pp. Indexed. $5.95.) 
This multi-faceted, lively history of St. Louis was carefully written 
to be of interest to both the St. Louis resident and the outsider. 

As the title suggests, author Kirschten, retired Post-Dispatch 
editorial editor, has covered everything from catfish to crystal in 
St. Louis history. Rather than a strict period-by-period coverage, 
Kirschten has broken his history into subject-oriented chapters 
and smoothly carries his readers through the near 200-year St. 
Louis span of existance. 

The first two chapters, of an introductory nature and a mixture 
of the historic and the contemporary, lead into 28 chapters devoted 
to the historic. The last five chapters of the book are concerned 
more with present-day St. Louis and treat its cultural, entertain- 
ment, economic and political aspects. 

While using references from other St. Louis newspapers, Kirsch- 
ten tends to favor those from the Post-Dispatch, with which he was, 
of course, most familiar. Kirschten used no footnotes, perhaps to 
conserve space, and the lack of documentation is sometimes discon- 
certing. 


Doctors In Gray, The Confederate Medical Service. By H. H. 
Cunningham. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. 339 pp. Indexed. $6.00) This is the story of the Confederate 
medical service during the Civil War. It relates the harships suffered 
in attempting to organize and administer the medical department 
because of inexperienced and inadequate hospital staffs. It tells 
of the multiple horrors of inadequate food, housing and medical 
supplies, of the frustration incurred because of the frequent aban- 
donment of hospitals in the face of advancing Union troops. It 
also tells of the miracles performed daily through the improvisation, 
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sacrifice and dedication of those who served. Samuel Preston 
Moore, Confederate Surgeon General, who had served the pre-war 
United States Army as an assistant surgeon and received his sur- 
geoncy while at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, did his best to operate 
the department efficiently, and considering the difficulties con- 
fronted, he can be viewed as a capable and successful adminis- 
trator. 

The author includes accounts of prison hospitals, the procure- 
ment and manufacture of medical supplies, diseases and their 
treatments and an appraisal of Confederate medical officers. 


The Indian War of 1864. By Captain Eugene F. Ware. (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. 483 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) Captain 
Ware, a volunteer officer in the Seventh Iowa Cavalry, gives this 
eyewitness account of Union troops sent West during the Civil 
War to cope with Confederate-aligned Indians. Much of the book, 
a compilation of Ware’s daily journal and his letters, is concerned 
with description—scenery, weather, food, wild life, and soldiers. 
Copies of the original 1911 edition of this book have become col- 
lector’s items, and the present edition is the first to appear since the 
original. 

Particularly interesting to Missourians is Ware’s account of the 
Indian participation in the battles of Wilson’s Creek and Pea Ridge 
and the difficulties involved in escorting those who were captured 
to Rolla where they were to entrain for St. Louis. 


The Bootheel Swamp Struggle. By Marshall Dial. (Lilbourn, 
Missouri: Lloyd Publications, 1961. 62 pp. Not indexed. $2.00.) 
A recent addition to the increasing number of works on the Civil 
War is this small book by Marshall Dial. It deals primarily with the 
war in Southeast Missouri recalling particularly the spirited activi- 
ties of General M. Jeff Thompson, the Swamp Fox of the Confed- 
eracy; the Siege of New Madrid; the Battle of Island Number Ten; 
and Confederate General Marmaduke’s Raid. 


Early Midwestern Travel Narratives: An Annoted Bibliography, 
1634-1850. Vy Robert R. Hubach. (Detroit: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. x, 149 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) This volume, a 
compilation of published and unpublished materials, provides a 
bibliography, summary, and interpretation of early Midwestern 
travel narratives. The brief appraisal of each item makes the 
volume an invaluable aid to those who are interested in the early 
Midwest. 
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ONLY ONE DRAWBACK 
From the Macon Republican, February 16, 1882. 

Missouri is the fifth State in population, the first in soil, timber, iron, lead, 
copper, and all the resources of natural wealth, including the great navigable 
rivers. It has but one drawback, and that is a small Democratic majority, con- 
nected with a bad reputation for outlawry. But these things are disappearing.— 
St. Jo. Herald. 

MISCHIEF MAKERS 
From the Oregon, The County Paper, April 8, 1881. 

—Well! The Legislature has adjourned. Little was done. The only necessary 
thing to be done was to undo the mischief that had been done by former legis- 
latures, it is now universally admitted. Repeal about a hundred bad laws and 
keep the Legislature from meeting for ten years would be the best thing could 
happen. 

BORING AFFAIR 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, March 12, 1858. 


We have heard of boring for the simples and boring for water, but somebody 
on Saturday night last tried his hand in this place at boring for whiskey. He or 
they went with an auger to the frame warehouse of one of our merchants, bored 
through the wall and into a whiskey barrel lying near it, introduced a tin tube 
and drew therefrom about twenty gallons. 


REDEMPTION 
From the Pacific Transcript, August 23, 1895. 

After having been the richest of American authors Mark Twain in his old 
age has become worse than bankrupt, but he is setting manfully to work to pay 
his debts and make a living. While English literature has produced an Oscar 
Wilde and French literature a school of nastiness, America has scarcely brought 
out a corrupt book or had an author whose life was not in some regards a model. 


EQUAL VALUE 
From the Mount Union College, The Compass, 1861. 

I Will offer at Public Sale at my room, June 20th, 1861 the following property, 
viz: Two old shirts, an old worn-out coat, a pair of blue drilling pants, (now too 
small for me.) —McGuffy’s spelling book and primer, an empty blackning box, 
an old tooth brush. My reasons for desposing of these valuable articles are to get 
money to pay for my Sheepskin. Terms cash. Sale to commence at 1 o’clock, 
P.M. A. Myer 

AUDACIOUS INSOLENCE 
From the Versailles Morgan County Banner, September 21, 1867. 

At Canton, Mo., the other night, some bold thief had the impudence to enter 

the premises of Gen. David Moore, and seizing upon his pantaloons, with the 
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General’s cork leg therein, carried them out into the street, where they were 
found next morning, minus a pocket book with a twenty dollar bill, some small 
change, the key to the General's safe and a pen-knife, which the robber had con- 
fiscated as a compensation for his boldness and dexterity. 


LO! THE FISHERMAN RETURNETH 
From the Platte County Reveille, May 31, 1867. 

Cold Bath—One of our merchants, on Wednesday morning, threw aside his 
yardstick and concluded to indulge in piscatory sports. While examining his 
fishing apparatus, he lost his balance and fell headlong into the cold waters of the 
Platte.—His companion, in attempting to rescue him, lost the oars of the skiff 
and so all parties floated around at the mercy of the current until relieved. The 
luckless swain returned home a wetter if not a better man. Moral: Don’t go 
about the water until you learn to swim. 


MENTAL ANGUISH DEFINED 

From the St. Louis Republic, quoted in the Bowling Green Times, May 4, 1916. 

Col. Bob White of the Mexico Ledger, whose signature, while substantially 
good at his bank, has puzzled many hotel register clerks, probably could contrib- 
ute interestingly to the following from the pen of E: J. Conger, editor of The 
Linneus Bulletin: ** Mental anguish, Claribel, is what a writer feels when he sees 
an article he wrote about a dinner party describe the table decorations as ‘ punk.’ 
It is what Mr. Bryan feels when a compositor on The Commoner sets it ‘them 
asses’ instead of ‘the masses.’ It is what a society editor feels when the type 
makes him say ‘the bride’s feet were encased in ferry boats’ when he wrote ‘the 
bride’s feet were encased in fairy boots.’ And say, Claribel, don’t let any one 
tell you that mental anguish isn’t the real goods.” 


ABHORRENT ABDOMEN 
From the Boone County Journal, July 23, 1869. 

The White Cloud Chief records one of the most curious and interesting medical 
cases which has ever come to light. No one who has not read it will think of 
doubting its entire truth. It appears that a German, living at ‘‘Cracker’s Neck,” 
Missouri, was for several years afflicted with a terrible thirst, which water would 
not allay, and doctors could not. At last a ‘‘Uloscopic doctor’’—whatever that 
may be—came to the conclusion that the man was troubled with worms, and 
gave him an emetic, on which he threw up ten fish worms, three lamprey eels, 
seven crawfish, one mudturtle, five lizards, two tree frogs, one bull snake, a section 
of worm fence, and the worm of a copper still containing sixteen coils. He at once 
complained of being better and has steadily improved ever since. 

SHADES 0’ MIKE FINK 
From the Boonville Weekly Advertiser, October 7, 1887. 
The governor of Montana was standing on the levee the other day when the 


ittle steamer Missouri arrived. A pilgrim ver e¢ e assertior at it was a 
little st Vissouri arrived. A pilgrim ntured th rtion that it 
very small craft. ‘‘Of course, 'tis,’’ said the governor, ‘‘ That boat’s not mor’n a 


two-year old; you just wait till she gits "long about six or seven and she’ll be as 
big as a New Orleans steamer! Why, vou don’t know anything ‘bout this coun- 
try. This is a range country, stranger. When the Block P. Line first started, 
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they only had one boat, and they called her the Benton; next year they got 'nuther, 
and called him the Helena, and they just put their P. brand on 'em and let 'em run, 
same as these stockmen let their cattle run on the range. Every year they'd round 
‘em up down ‘bout Bismarck and make a brandin’ and run 'em onto winter range. 
First thing we knowed they had a whole herd o’ boats. Course they made a 
losin’ now’n then on account of drouth and a hard winter; but then they could 
afford it—increase was so heavy! Tell you, stranger, this is a wonderful country.”’ 
— St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


TEMPER OF A TEMPERANCE LECTURER 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, May 28, 1858. 


Laughable Rencontre—Quite a belligerent scene occurred yesterday (Friday) 
morning, in the County Clerk’s office of this place, resulting from an attack with 
a cowhide by Mrs. Hanby, (whose fruitless lectures upon temperance in this place 
have just closed), upon a gentleman by the name of Jacobs, who arrived in this 
town a few days ago, and who represented that he was acquainted with the lecturer 
in Illinois, and that her character there stood below par. Mr. Jacobs appears to 
have anticipated the onslaught, and as soon as she produced the implement 
of war he wrested it from her. A rough and tumble clinch ensued, in which it 
appears Mrs. H. was thrown; but no sooner was she down than she was up again, 
and dealt her adversary a smart blow upon the face with her clenched fist, upon 
which Mr. Jacobs gave her a blow with the cowhide. At the exciting stage of the 
battle, the clerk succeeded in securing the cowhide, and the battle ended by Mr. 
Jacobs beating a judicious retreat. We wait in great suspense for future develop- 
ments.— Lancaster, Mo. Gazette. 


DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


From the Platte County Reveille, February 21, 1868. 


who 
The daughter, 
WO 5a: , is domestic in her turn, and a few mornings ago was engaged in 
milking. She was seated on a stool, and near by sat a half-bushel measure, in the 
bottom of which was a handful of salt. In sitting down, it so happened that the 
hoops of Miss ...... extended over the top of the half-bushel measure; the calf 


Living near Warrensburg is a farmer not long from the ‘‘Sucker State,’ 
has a beautiful daughter just on the shady side of “sweet sixteen.” 


of the cow she was milking, a strong, fat yearling with horns an inch or more long, 
discovered the salt in the measure and commenced licking it, in which operation 
his horns became entangled in the hoops of Miss ...... , and the first thing she 
knew she was jerked from her seat, at which the calf became alarmed, and with 
a bawl dashed off dragging the young lady. Blinded and frightened out of his 
wits at the strange sight, he ran over a straw rick some ten feet in height, which 
by chance stood in his way. Fortunately, just as he reached the top of the straw 
pile, the fastening gave away around the young lady’s waist, and she suddenly 
found herself sitting uninjured upon the elevation, while the gentleman calf was 
fast disappearing the distance with the hoops over his head. He has not since 
been seen, and it has been a matter of surmise in the neighborhood, as to whether 
he has gone to attend a masquerade ball, or the sale of the Iron Mountain Rail- 
road. 
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MARK TWAIN ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE 
From the Versailles Morgan County Banner, July 18, 1868. 

“Mark Twain” writes to his ‘‘Cousin Jennie’’ on the subject of ‘Female Suf- 
frage,’’ as follows: 

There is one insuperable obstacle in the way of female suffrage, Jennie; I 
approach the subject with fear and trembling, but it must out. A woman would 
never vote, because she would have to tell her age at the polls. . . . 

Women will never be permitted to vote or hold office, Jennie, and it is a lucky 
thing for me, and for many other men, that such is the decree of fate. Because, 
you see, there are some few measures they would all unite on—there are one or 
two measures that would bring out their entire voting strength, in spite of their 
antipathy to making themselves conspicuous; and there being vastly more women 
than men in this State, they would trot those measures through the Legislature 
with a velocity that would be appalling. For instance, they would enact: 

1. That all men should be at home by ten p.m., without fail. 

2. That married men should bestow considerable attention on their own 
Wives. 

3. That it should be a hanging offense to sell whiskey[at] saloons, and that 
fine and disfranchisement should follow drinking it in such places. 

4. That the smoking of cigars to excess should be forbidden, and the smoking 
of pipes utterly abolished. 

5. That the wife should have a little of her own property when she married a 
man who hadn’t any. 


WHEN YOU PERCEIVE A TRUTH, LOOK FOR THE BALANCING TRUTH 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 23, 1861. 

A Mait AGENT’s EXPERIENCE AT Mempuis.—Mr. J. B. Toney, U.S. Mail 
Agent, arrived yesterday at the Arsenal, by railroad from Memphis. He relates 
that he was there the object of a vindictive search by armed bands of men; who 
had sworn ‘“‘to make an example of him as an abolitionist.’’ He was only pre- 
served by the faithful vigilance of Capt. Terrell of the steamer J. H. Dickey, 
who secreted him on board that vessel from the violence of the mob, and secured 
his departure in safety. Mr. Toney states that on Monday certain rabid Mem- 
phians seized two German travelers and subjected them to gross indignities, 
shaving half the head of each of them! The martyrs were then permitted to 
leave. 

This is probably the Mail Agent's last trip, as such, to his amiable fellow coun- 
trymen at Memphis. 


In reply to which we have been requested to publish the following: 
STEAMER JOHN H. DIcKEY 
St. Louis, May 22, 1861 
The undersigned officers of the steamer John H. Dickey feel themselves called 
upon to notice a statement made in this morning’s Democrat, in which it is averred 
that one J. B. Toney, mail agent on said boat was saved from the mob at Memphis 
only through the vigilance of Capt. Terrell, who, he states, secreted him on said 
boat and protected him. The object of this communication is to give a statement 


of the case as it occurred. 
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This Toney went down on the Dickey as mail agent, and was drunk from Cairo 
to Memphis. While at Memphis, he was waited upon by some of the citizens, who 
received a letter from someone in regard to said Toney. He was questioned by 
said citizens, and nothing being found against him, he was consequently released; 
in fact, he stated publicly that he was well treated by the citizens, and that they 
were all perfect gentlemen. The statement in the Democrat, if made by him, is 
false in every particular, and is not entitled to belief. The statement that he 
came by railroad is also false, as he came by boat. 

His whole deportment during the trip was disgraceful, and the undersigned 
are determined that such statements, in regard to such matters, shall not go 
uncontradicted. 

Capt. J. W. TERRELL, Commander. 
Tuomas H. Wuirte, Clerk. 

FRANK PERDUE, Pilot. 

ERNEsT M. CLARK. 

AuGustus REPPEL. 

James M. Kang, Mate. 

MorsE BRASHEAR, Engineer. 


MORE WIFE THAN COUNTRY 
From the Weekly Missouri Statesman, November 12, 1880. 


The other night soon after a ward meeting had opened, one of the electors 
present began edging for the door as if he meant to leave the place. He was soon 
stopped by a friend who said: 

‘Don’t leave us now, I want you to hear what the speaker is saying. Hear 
that! He says we must triumph or the country is doomed.” 

“Yes, I know, but I’ve got to edge along toward home,” was the reply. 

‘‘Home? Great heavens, how can you talk of going home until he has finished 
that speech!—There he goes again! He asks if you want to see grass growing in 
the streets of our cities—our fertile farms return to wilderness—our families 
crowding poor houses until there is no longer room to receive another?” 

““No, I don’t know as I would, but I guess I'll sort o’ work my way out.” 

“Wait fifteen minutes—ten—five—wait until he finishes—there it is again! 
He wants to know if you have forgotten the patriotic principles defended by the 
blood of your grandsires—if you have forgotten the sound of liberty’s bell?” 

‘‘T don’t know as I have, but I must go—really I must.” 

‘‘Hear that—hear that! He says your country will bless you.” 

“T canjt say as to that,” replied the man as he crowded along, “but I’m dead 
sure that the old woman will if I don’t get home in time to put this codfish to 
soak for breakfast!’ 

‘Great guns! Do you prefer codfish to liberty?” exclaimed the other. 

“‘T don’t know as I do, but I get more of it.”’ 

‘And you will see this country ruined—see her go to destruction?” 

‘I'd be kinder sorry to see her go down hill,’’ slowly observed the delinquent 
as he reached the door, “but if you had a wife who could begin jawing at ten 
o'clock and not lose a minute until daylight, and then up with a grand smash of 
crockery and a fit of hysterics, you’d kinder stand off as I do and let this glorious 
old republic squeeze through some mighty fine knot holes.” 
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MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, July, 1961: ‘‘ Jean Michau, A Cabinet 
Maker,”’ by Grace Lewis; ‘‘Shelby’s Great Raid, 1863,’’ by Stephen B. Oates; 
“Corporal Martin V. Smith U. S. A. 1861,”" by Hugh P. Williamson; ‘‘Sym- 
bolic Obelisk: The Hecker Monument in Benton Park,”’ by Leo M. Kaiser; 
“Pioneer Bell Making in the Ozarks,”” by Edwin W. Mills. 


Christian College Magazine, June, 1961: ‘*A College Goes to War,” by Allean 
Hale. 


Civil War History, June, 1961: “The 1861 Struggle for Lexington, Missouri,’’ by 
Harold F. Smith. 


Civil War Times, July, 1961: ‘‘ Exiles in Gray,”’ by E. A. Diechmann, Jr. 


History News, July, 1961: ‘‘Audrain County Society Dedicates Antebellum 
Mansion as Museum.” 


Hobbies, June, 1961: ‘‘Arrow Rock Was Missouri's Frontier,”” by Ann Wolf. 


Journal of Southern History, May, 1961: ‘‘The Problem of Supply in the Trans- 
Mississippi West,’’ by William T. Windham. 


Montana, Magazine of Western History, Summer, 1961: ‘‘ The Cowman’s West - 
of Joe Beeler,” by James Taylor Forrest. 


Museum Graphic, Summer, 1961: ‘‘ Brother Against Brother,” by Bartlett Boder. 


Ozarks Mountaineer, March, 1961: ‘Ozarks Possess Mid-America’s Largest 
Nurseries at Sarcoxie’’; ‘‘Ten Water Mills Had Their Home in Dade County 
Years Ago,”’ by Alvin R. Jones; ‘‘Highspots of Greenfield’s Early History”’; 
‘First Model Nursing Home in Missouri Ozarks Opens’”’; ‘‘ Historical Sketch 
of Lockwood”; ‘‘ Unusual Names of Our Rural Communities[Skillet, Gold, Tin 
Town].” 

, April, 1961: ‘‘The Swedeborg Baptist Church—Oldest in 
Region,”’ by Mabel Manes Mottaz; ‘‘Fine Progress of Hartville, Pioneer and 
Civil War Community,”’ by Ray Schooler. 

, May, 1961: ‘‘Golden City— A Good Community for Good 
Living and Citizenship” ;‘‘ Unusual Names of Our Rural Communities [Walnut 
Grove|"; ‘‘Waynesville’s Civil War History Soon to be Observed by Cen- 
tennial,’’ by Mable Mottaz; ‘‘ Missouri Splits Asunder as Civil War Breaks 
Out,”’ by L. E. Meador. 

, July, 1961: “Old Time Native Describes Battle of Wilson's 
Creek,” by W. Claude Adams. 


Tradition, July, 1961: ‘* Mark Twain out West,’’ by James Aldredge. 


Twainian, March-April, 1961: ‘‘The ‘Gilded Age’ Manuscript at Yale,”’ by Bry- 
ant Morley French; ‘‘ Mark Twain’s Stormfield Days,”’ by Harold L. Mueller. 
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Currier and Ives 


Membership in the State Historical Society of 
Missouri Will Make a Gonderful Gift 
This Christmas 


This Christmas you may give a membership in the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. Richly rewarding 
is a knowledge of our State’s past and of the famous and 
infamous Missourians who have shaped our Nation’s 
history. 


#embership is $1.00 a year, which entitles the new mem- 
ber to four editions of the nationally famous Missouri 
IMistorical Review, and participation in the affairs of 
the Society. 

Mend names and addresses of those you recommend for 
membership to: THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
Missouri, Hitt AND [LOWRY STREETS, COLUMBIA, 
Missour!I. Enclose a check to cover the total amount 
made payable to the Society. $1.00 for each year, or for 
as many years as you desire. Life memberships are 
$20.00. 

Rrotification will be sent to the new member along with 
a Christmas greeting bearing your name. Please state 
that you recommend the new membership as a Christmas 
present. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


The State Historical Society of Missouri offers the following 
publications for sale: 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by 
Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 12 vols., 1930-1944. 
Complete sets sent by express collect, $15.00. 


Journal Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, With an Histori- 
cal Introduction on Constitutions and Constitutional Conventions 
in Missouri by Isidor Loeb . . . and a Biographical Account of 
the Personnel of the Convention by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1920. $2.75 a set, postpaid. 


Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri. 
18 vols., 1922-1957. Vols. I-VI sold only in complete sets, $35.00 
Vols. VII-XVIII, $5.00 each. Complete or partial sets sent by 
express collect. 


Missouri, Day by Day. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1942-1943. $4.25 a set, postpaid. 


Missouri Historical Review. 54 volumes, 1906-1960. Unbound set, 
$192.50. Complete or partial sets sent by express collect. 


Missouri Ilistorical Review. Published quarterly by the Society and 
current issues sent free to all members of the Society upon pay- 
ment of the Annual membership dues of $1.00 or Life member- 
ship of $20.00. 
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THE HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY 


Located on 13% acres of shaded park land in Independence with 
a panorama of the Blue Ridge country including the imposing skyline 
of Kansas City 12 miles to the west, the Harry S. Truman Library 
stands as a monument to the people of this nation. It is dedicated to 
their edification and to their way of life, and is, as President Truman 
insists, ‘‘consistent with the principle that a democracy depends on 
an educated and informed electorate.” 

While the. building houses a museum containing 5,000 tangible 
reminders of our recent past and an exact reproduction of the presi- 
dent’s White House office, and attracts hundreds of thousands of 
visitors every year, the library is most importantly a center for 
research and study. The continually growing manuscript collection 
of nearly six million papers offers an abundance of materials essential 
to anyone attempting a study of the Truman administrations in 
regard to domestic or foreign relations. 

In 1959 The Harry S. Truman Library Institute for National and 
International Affairs, a non-profit organization established in 1957 to 
foster the development of the library as a research center, devised a 
program of Grants-In-Aid for scholars interested in utilizing the 
resources of the library. 

A mural entitled ‘‘ Independence and the Opening of the West,’ 
painted by Thomas Hart Benton, links the library and the surround- 
ing area to the past. The mural, covering 470 square feet on the main 
wall in the entrance lobby, depicts historical events of the period 
1815 to 1850 when Independence was the starting point of the Oregon 
and Santa Fe trails. 

The library is administered and staffed by the National Archives 
and Records Service of the Federal Government. Facilities for study 
include a handsome and comfortable research room, microfilm and 
microprint readers, and a staff of individuals whose interest in 
and knowledge of the library and its materials add significantly to 
this depository. 











FAMOUS 
PERSONAGES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


IN MISSOURI 


Hamilton R. Gamble 


Hamilton R. Gamble, provisional governor of Missouri from 1861 
to 1864, faced the formidable task of keeping his border state within 
the Union. A Conditional Unionist, Gamble disagreed with both 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., the Unionist, and Claiborne F. Jackson, the 
Secessionist. He felt Missouri should remain within the Union, but 
not become subservient to the Federal Government. He tenaciously 
opposed Federal military control in Missouri, feeling such control 
would increase disharmony among the citizens whose sympathies 
were divided. 

Born in Virginia, Gamble came to St. Louis in 1818 and soon was 
appointed deputy clerk of the Circuit Court. He served as circuit 
attorney after moving to Franklin, in Howard County, and in 1824 
he was appointed secretary of state by Governor Frederick Bates. 
Two years later he returned to St. Louis to practice law with such 
men as Abiel Leonard and Henry Geyer. 

Gamble served one term in the Missouri Legislature beginning in 
1846, and in 1851 he was elected to the State Supreme Court. He was 
the presiding judge in the Dred Scott case, and was overruled when 
he decided in favor of the slave. 

Resigning from the Supreme Court in 1854, Gamble moved to 
Pennsylvania, but returned to Missouri to serve on a state conven- 
tion called in July 1861, to consider the relationship between the 
State and the Federal Government. One of the first actions of the 
delegates was to vacate the state offices, ousting secessionist Gover- 
nor Jackson. On July 31, 1861, the delegates selected Gamble as 
provisional governor. 

When Gamble took office, Missouri, rent with the fury of fac- 
tional strife, was almost in a condition of civil anarchy. President 
Lincoln threatened to impose martial law substituting the provost 
marshal for the courts. Bankrupt, with tax books missing and tax 
collectors fled to the South, with debt interest in arrears and credit 
non-existent, the state faced rule by the sword rather than by law. 

Facing calamity, Gamble remained calm. With a firm hand, 
undaunted by the radicals who opposed the provisional government 
which he headed, Gamble guided the state through two and one-half 
years of the Civil War before he died in office on January 31, 1864, 
two months after his sixty-fifth birthday. 














